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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of y 
this page were represented in last year’s numbers of THE LivincR 
AGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre 
de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others, 
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Mstill maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen- x 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, y 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness TIN 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 

Mm tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
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To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of 
THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any}R 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


THREE MONTHS, Thirteen Weeks, FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred 
and fifty octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Litera- 
Aature. Subscriptions may begin with any desired date. 

Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages a 
Niyear. Popular, yet of permanent value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year Single Number, 15 Cents 
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CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Of Charles Reade’s novels we may 
say, as Abraham Lincoln said of the 
Panorama: “For people who like that 
sort of thing, that’s just about the sort 
of thing they like.” 

Charles Reade wrote two good act- 
ing plays, Masks and Faces and Nance 
Oldfield, and one great novel—of which 
more anon—the rest is Panorama. 

He died in the year 1884 at the age 
of seventy, having lived a full, inter- 
esting, and occasionally pugnacious 
life; during nearly forty years of which 
he enjoyed the pleasures, whatever they 
may be, of celebrity. 

He began life as a brilliant young 
man, a scholar, and D.C.L. of Oxford. 
He also took a dilettante interest in 
the Bar; and that is as much as is to 
be said for Charles Reade when he en- 
tered on his dazzling career. In the 
course of that career he wrote very 
well indeed about Australia without 
having been there; he wrote in great 
detail about banking without having 
been in business; he wrote of strikes 
and “rattening” as if he had been a 
picketed operative; he described acci- 
dents and incidents in coal-mines much 
better than most men who pass their 
lives in that kind of work, and even 
now we are only at the beginning of 


his astonishing volume of information. 
His handling of the technicalities of 
trade is bewildering in its minuteness; 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling might envy it. 
His knowledge of prison life makes 
one marvel how it could have been ac- 
quired except as a warder or an ama- 
teur convict. Lunatic asylums had a 
special attraction for hini; they were 
fruitful (in his hands) of blood-curd- 
ling melodrama, where almost every 
page contains not only a judicious 
thrill, but a valuable piece of infor- 
mation (laboriously acquired by the 
author) and a handsome moral. It is 
inconceivable that any man could write 
the sea-fight in Hard Cash without hav- 
ing himself commanded, and fought, a 
merchant vessel. There is not a move 
in that battle that we do not watch 
with breathless attention, however of- 
ten we read it. His descriptions of 
country life are quite good—more than 
good perhaps; while on board ship he 
is convincing and even enthralling. 
He is equally at home with respecta- 
bility and with crime; and when he 
tells us of a forgery it is our own fault 
if we cannot go away and do likewise; 
for he writes as one whose only trade 
was forgery and who earned a hand- 
some income by practising it. 
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Now the days of man are threescore 
years and ten, from the cradle to the 
grave; and his days as a writer of 
books are but a poor two-score. Con- 
sequently, if he is to annex and de- 
velop this mountain of miscellaneous 
information his limitations will de- 
clare themselves early and definitely. 
What is gained in one direction will be 
lost in another. Moreover, Charles 
Reade was no slipshod hack. He 
brought to the work of his life the stu- 
dious habits of the man of learning. 
Although we may well open our eyes 
when we read (in Foul Play) that “Our 
Universities cure men of doing things 
by halves,” there is no doubt that 
Charles Reade himself labored with 
the energy and conscientiousness of a 
Strafford. ‘So that if, or rather since, 
he labored over detail to an extent 
that far out-distances any other writer 
of his time, we must prepare ourselves 
for what we, in fact, find; namely, 
somewhat colorless people moving amid 
accurate and elaborate staging—in 
short, Panorama. 

“T rarely write a novel,” he has re- 


corded, “without milking about two 
hundred heterogeneous cows into 
my pail.” Or again: ‘‘In all my tales I 


use a vast deal of heterogeneous ma- 
terial, which in a life of study I have 
gathered from men, journals, Blue- 
books, histories, biographies, law-re- 
ports, &c.”’ This is very interesting; 
and tells us much more (perhaps) than 
Charles Reade intended to tell us. 
The process which he thus describes, 
and probably describes without the 
slightest exaggeration, implies an 
amount of courage, conscientiousness, 
and industry that is surely without a 
parallel. 

A similar case, however, is that 
of the illustrious author of Daniel 
Deronda, who told Charles Leland that 
before writing that novel she had 
studied 140 volumes dealing with He- 
brew lore, Hebrew traditions, and He- 
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brew aspirations. “I did not tell her,” 
wrote Leland, “that she had far better 
have talked with 140 Jews and Jew- 
esses; till she had learned to tell (as I 
can) Sefiorita Dolores of the Sephardim 
from Friiulein Lilienthal of the Ash- 
kenazim by the corners of their eyes.” 
The world knows that, whether Le- 
land’s advice was right or not, George 
Eliot’s admirable efforts were ineffec- 
tive; for if any part of her giant work 
can be said to be blurred it is precisely 
that over which she took such scholarly 
pains. The Cohens, Lapidoths, and 
Pashes, even Deronda himself and his 
mother the Princess Halm-Eberstein, 
what tiresome people they all are, 
even when we realize them; and for 
the most part, what phantoms! 

A method which fails in the hands of 
a giant may well produce different re- 
sults in the hands of smaller folk; so 
we need not of necessity say that 
Charles Reade’s process of “milking 
two hundred heterogeneous cows into 
one pail” was destined to fail, be- 
cause George Eliot christened her great 
work after Daniel the Shadow instead 
of after Henleigh Grandcourt—that 
astonishing creation. But, in point of 
fact, what is the effect produced by 
Charles Reade’s work? It is that the 
mustard is good, but the pancakes are 
naught. The mustard is not only good 
but of superlative excellence; one ac- 
tually dines off it, in so far as one can 
dine off mustard. To quit metaphor, 
while we read the story, we revel in 
incident and detail. We positively en- 
joy the minutiz; and we study strange 
and sometimes uncongenial occupations 
with attention and absorption. The 
plot is equally exciting. There is no 
mistaking the villains, horns and tail 
are clearly visible from the commence- 
ment of the story, lights are turned 
down at their appearance, the orches- 
tra executes a tremolo on the violins; 
green lights flare. Equally emphasized 
is virtue. Flowers, and summer morns, 














and sweet manners and white muslin 
introduce 


Injured Innocence in white 
Fair but idiotic quite, 


only that Charles Reade will not al- 
low his heroines to be brainless. That 
sine qua non of German romance (ac- 
cording to Bret Harte) is not a sine qua 
non for Charles Reade. Moreover, his 
innocents are as often in broadcloth 
and corduroys as in muslin; and one 
lays down his books with a sigh of re- 
gret that the world bears so little re- 
semblance to the scenes of these en- 
chanting works, where vice is always 
vanquished and virtue victorious. 

One closes the book; and half an 
hour after reading the last page one 
would be puzzled to give the name of 
one single character in the story: This 
is very strange: and one inquires, and 
marvels, why the people in these ex- 
citing tales are really of no more in- 
terest than the actors in the play-bill of 
a Drury Lane melodrama. One gets 
from the novel, as from the play, much 
iaterest, much profit, and many mo- 
ments of excitement—and one has 
hardly the curiosity to remember, or 
even to ask, who the people may be. 

There was another novelist of the 
nineteenth century .who, like Charles 
Reade, revelled in detail—Anthony 
Trollope. It may well be asked why 
Anthony Trollope’s minor characters 
are more easily remembered than the 
heroes of Charles Reade. Often as I 
have read the fight of the East India- 
man (in Hard Cash) with the pirates, 
I cannot remember the name of the in- 
domitable captain or even the name 
of the victorious ship. For some rea- 
son the names of two quite unimpor- 
tant Trollopian characters—Montgom- 
erie Dobbs and Fowler Pratt—seem im- 
possible to forget; and what is true of 
two is true of two hundred such. How 
is this? If it is a mere freak of mem- 
ory it is not worth spending two min- 
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utes over; or two seconds. But it may 
be more than that. When Charles 
Reade tells us that he _ milks 


two hundred heterogeneous cows into 
one pail before he writes a novel he 
gives us our answer. To change the 
figure, and substitute one more man- 
ageable, a man may live, and write of, 
and out of, four or five lives, but as- 
suredly not two hundred. Now, Trol- 
lope knew the life of London clubs be- 
cause he lived that life. He knew the 
hunting-field, and so could write of it. 
convincingly, in detail. It is to be ob- 
served, in passing, that wherever (as 


, in the case of the House of Commons) 


he wrote of that of which he had no 
practical experience his work becomes 
noticeably blurred. Not that these 
characters were ever so shadowy as 
Charles Reade’s, for the obvious rea- 
son that the Houses of Parliament are 
tenanted by people who lead the lives 
that Trollope led—only the conditions 
are strange. 

Turning to Charles Reade the reflec- 
tion that immediately suggests itself 
is that Charles Reade was not a cutler, 
he was not a convict, he was not a 
merchant-captain, he was not a banker, 
he was not a diamond-miner, he was 
not a gold-digger. The one thing that 
Charles Reade was—a University Don 
—stood for a life in which he apparent- 
ly took no interest at all, and did not 
attempt to describe—with the excep- 
tion of using his knowledge of Oxford 
to introduce some boating incidents 
which are, presumably, quite accurate 
padding. The effect of this is twofold. 
Firstly, Trollope’s detail was easily 
and vigorously handled; and secondly, 
his detail being completely under con- 
trol, all the energy of his mind went 
to the elaboration of his characters, 
and they live. On the other hand, all 
the energy of Charles Reade’s mind 
was exhausted (and no wonder!) by 
the tremendous effort of mastering and 
presenting his detail, and his charac- 
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ters must look out for themselves, with 
the natural result that they remain 
puppets. 

There remains the soul of the man; 
and the soul of the man was great: 
he loved righteousness, and hated in- 
iquity. For him, as for Trollope, life 
looked very black and white. From 
their point of view, it was easy, in- 
stinctive even, for the good to play the 
man, and the good were rewarded; 
but the way of the transgressors was 
hard. This chess-board view of life 
was more marked in Reade’s work 
than in Trollope’s because Reade took 
himself more seriously. Trollope re- 
garded himself solely as a craftsman, 
laboring honestly at a profitable trade. 
He likened himself to a bootmaker; 
continually turning out good work for 
sale, and not stopping to admire his 
“Stopping to admire 
have been 


own productions. 
himself’? would perhaps 
Trollope’s definition of a typical artist’s 
attitude. Indeed, he was unjust to 
artists and unjust to himself; but in 
his rage at the nonsense talked in the 
name of art, he spurned a noble title 
which we might justly award him if 
his memory did not re- 
strain us. Charles Reade’s attitude 
was markedly different. “Artist” 
would have struck him as too mean a 
title. “Reformer” would have been 
nearer the mark. But the rage of hon- 
esty, reinforced by the rage of the re- 
former, produced more the temper of 
the Apostle than the temper of the 
Novelist. It is as the Apostie, in fact, 
that we must regard Charles Reade if 
we would rightly understand him. We 
neither his twenty 


respect for 


shall understand 
volumes of ingenious romance nor his 
one work of immortal merit if we re- 
gard him merely as the Novelist. 
The “Tendenz-stuck” was his ideal; 
and, carried away as he was by his 
ideal, he allowed nothing to interfere 
with the accurate presentation of his 
side of the question—not even the de- 
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mands of the story. In this respect he 
was an even more earnest devotee of 
the Tendenz-stuck than Charles Dick- 
ens himself; for it is quite possible to 
read Charles Dickens for the real fun 
and excitement of the story; but 
Charles Reade will not permit that: 
the temper of the Apostle forbids all 
such trifling; and the eye of the read- 
er must be fixed on the public griev- 
ance—be it fraudulent banking or a 
cruel prison system—from first to last. 
It is a veritable tour de force that he 
should so imperiously persist in this 
attitude and yet not exhaust the pa- 
tience of his readers. 

Charles Reade’s style was very un- 
even. As a rule we find neither rheto- 
ric nor music. We are gratified by a 
plain narrative prose, which is a ¢a- 
pable vehicle for any incident and any 
piece of descriptive work. It is, how- 
ever, disfigured here and there by won- 
derful grimaces which would be stern- 
ly corrected in a schoolgirl’s exercise, 
and which are truly surprising in the 
work of an experienced scholar and 
author. Thus in Put Yourself in his 
Place we read: “ ‘One piece of advice 
I can conscientiously give Mr. Little.’ 
‘Yes, papa.’ ‘And that is—7o insure 
his life.’”’ Or, again, in Hard 
Cash we read: “While Dodd’s eyes 
were staring almost out of his head 
at this deathblow to hope, Monk fired 
again; and just then a pale face came 
close to Dodd’s, and a solemn voice 
whispered in his ear: ‘Our 
tion is nearly done’” Or, again, in 
The Cloister and the Hearth: “ ‘Unhappy 
youth,’ said Denys, solemnly, ‘the sum 
of thy troubles is this: thy fever is 
gone, and thy wound is healing. Sith 
so it is,’ added he indulgently, ‘I shall 
tell thee a little piece of news I had 


amnmuni- 


otherwise withheld.” ‘What is it? 
asked Gerard, sparkling with curi- 
osity. 


“*The hue and cry is out after us: 


and on fleet horses.’ ” 
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Or, again, in Foul Play: “ ‘He is gone 
—and we are alone—on this island.’ 
The man said this in one sense only; 
but the woman heard it in two. 

“Alone!” 

With Charles Reade it is quite a hab- 
it to alter the type; and to rely on tliis 
devise to produce the emphasis that 
ought to be produced by carefully 
chosen words and carefully construct- 
ed sentences. He is as dead as Mayne 
Reid to the deplorable injury that is 
thus wrought to his otherwise work- 
manlike prose. 

There are other curiosities and va- 
garies. In A Simpleton we find four 
consecutive sentences without a verb, 
thus: ‘“‘Person—straight, elastic, and 
rather tall. Mind—nineteen’ Accom- 
plishments—numerous; a poor French 
scholar, a worse German, a worse Eng- 
lish, an admirable dancer, an inaccu- 
rate musician, a good rider, a bad 
draughtswoman, a bad hairdresser, at 
the mercy of her maid; a hot theolo- 
gian, knowing nothing, a sorry ac- 
countant, no housekeeper, no semp- 
stress, a fair embroideress, a capital 
geographer, and no cook. Collectively, 
viz. mind and body, the girl we kneel 
to.” 

He does not disdain the aid of quaint 
illustrations when he thinks that they 
will add force to his prose. Thus, in 
It is never too late to Mend, he ends the 
fifty-second chapter thus: “Would you 
behold this great discovery, the same 
in appearance and magnitude as it 
met the eyes of the first discoverers, 
picked with a knife from the bottom 
of a calabash, separated at last by hu- 
man art and gravity’s great law from 
the meaner dust it had lurked in for 
a million years?—Then turn your eyes 
hither, for here it is.” 

There follows, occupying a haif-page 
of the book, the illustration of an open 
clasp-knife, the blade of which is cov- 
ered with specks of gold, ranging in 
size from a pin’s head to a large pea. 
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Again, in Love me little love me long, 
he is anxious to give the reader the 
impression of a country squire in 
whose mind “the county” came first 
and “the country” next, while the 
world at large was of quite third-rate 
importance. He does this very amus- 
ingly by printing: “Could you have 
looked ihside Mr. Fountain’s head you 
would have seen ideas corresponding 
to the following diagrams.” This 
brings us to the bottom of the page, 
and overleaf we encounter an outline 
“county,” while underneath it are a 
map of “Britain” about one-fourth the 
size of “the county,” and a globe, il- 
lustrating “the world at large” about 
the size of a small pea. 

This is very funny; but it is not 
prose. Moreover, Charles Reade did 
himself an injustice when he descend- 
ed to these artifices; for he was per- 
fectly capable—no man more so—of 
conveying, by legitimate means, what- 
ever impression he desired to produce. 
Thus, in Put Yourself in his Place, he 
introduces the character of Guy Raby, 
whose mind was cast in the mould of 
Mr. Fountain’s, and he draws the man, 
this “antique Tory squire,” in two 
swift telling sentences. “He had a 
sovereign contempt for tradespeople, 
and especially for manufacturers. Any 
one of those numerous disputes be- 
tween masters and mechanics, which 
distinguish British industry, might 
have been safely referred to him, for 
he abhorred and despised them both 
with strict impartiality.” 

This is admirable. Here we have 
“that extinct animal the Squire” in 
full length; and his noble and narrow 
qualities perfectly set forth. His 
courage, his impeccable honesty, his 
sagacity, his pride, his vigor are all 
given in one master-touch. This is 
much better than helping the story out 
with funny little thumb-nail sketches. 
But Reade had a Turner-like contempt 
for the conventions when he thought 
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that he saw a short cut to his effect, 
and cared nothing for style except as 
a means to an end. 

It seems quaint that one who went 
so boldly to his aim without thought 
of rules, should upon occasion disclose 
a sensitive artistic conscience. In his 
introduction in the Autobiography of a 
Thief we read: “A story within a 
story is a frightful flaw in art.” Could 
one safely go so far as that? “The 
Baroni family” seems quite in place 
in Tancred, but perhaps that is an ex- 
ception. The story within the story 
is undoubtedly to be deprecated, and 
it is quite in Charles Reade’s manner 
to call it “a frightful flaw.” But is it 
not, again, curious to read this from 
the hand of an author who wilfully 
disfigures his page with gigantic capi- 
tals—a trick which exasperates or 
amuses according to the temper of the 
reader; but which is assuredly a vio- 
lation of the most elementary canons 
of literary art? 

Here, however, we must recognize 
the fervor of the Jearned Apostle. 
Rules exist; and he knows them and 
bows to them—so long as he chooses. 
When he chooses to fling them to the 
winds he does so, and you must take 
his word for it that they serve no use- 
ful purpose: the man of learning 
merges in the Apostle. 

Charles Reade was a prolific author. 
He did not, however, make his mark 
early in life like Lytton, who produced 
Pelham at the age of twenty-five, or 
Disraeli, who wrote Vivian Grey when 
he was twenty-two, or Charles Dick- 
ens, who was only twenty-four when 
The Pickwick Papers were published. 
Rather he belonged to the class of stu- 
dious, industrious authors whose 
minds mature late. Suck were George 
Eliot, who published Scenes from Cler- 
ical Life at the age of thirty-nine; An- 
thony Trollope, whose first successful 
novel, published after several previous 
failures, did not appear till the year 
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1855, when he was forty years of age; 
and the great Thackeray, who was 
thirty-six before he was famous. At 
the age of thirty-eight Charles Reade 
made his first hit with ‘Peg Woffington. 
From 1852 till the year of his death he 
produced (neglecting their chronologi- 
cal order of appearance): Put Yourself 
in his Place, It is never too late to 
Mend, A Terrible Temptation, Love me 
little love me long, A Perilous Secret, A 
Simpleton, Peg Woffington, Foul Play, 
Hard Cash, The Autobiography of @ 
Thief, Griffith Gaunt, Christie Johnstone, 
The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth, The Double Marriage, The Wan- 
dering Heir, A Woman-hater, Single- 
Heart and Doubleface, and The Jilt; all 
of which are probably forgotten. This 
is at the rate of one book for every 
eighteen months of his life, and rep- 
resents a very considerable output. 

Is it possible, one reflects, that a 
man may be so well read, so learned 
even, so industrious and so courage- 
ous, and yet produce nothing of first- 
rate excellence? Learning. industry, 
and courage are great endowments, 
and yet Reade possessed them all and 
something more. Perhaps I may be 
permitted to make one rather long ex- 
tract from It is never too late to Mend. 
This is what Reade wrote of his own 
century: “God has been bountiful to 
the human races in this age. Most 
bountiful to Poets; most bountiful to 
all of us who have a spark of noble- 
ness in ourselves, and so can see and 
revere at sight the truly grand and 
noble (any snob can do this after it 
has been settled two hundred years 
by other minds that he is to do it). 
He has given us warlike heroes more 
than we can count—far less honor as 
they deserve, and valor as full of van- 
ity as courage in the ‘Iliad’ is monot- 
onous—except when it takes to its 
heels. 

“He has given us one hero, a better 
man than Hector or Achilles. For Hec- 
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tor ran away from a single man; this 
hero was never known to run away at 
all. Achilles was a better egotist than 
soldier; wounded in his personal van- 
ity he revenged himself, not on the 
man who had wronged him—Prudence 
forbade—but on the army, and on his 
country. This antique hero sulked; 
my hero, deprived of the highest com- 
mand, retained a higher still—the com- 
mand that places the great of heart 
above all petty personal feeling. He 
was a soldier, and could not look from 
his tent on battle and not plunge into 
it. What true soldier ever could? He 
was not a Greek but a Frenchman— 
and could not love himself better than 
his country. Above all, he was not 
Achilles but Canrobert. 

“He has given us to see Nineveh 
disinterred by an English hero. He 
has given us to see the North-West 
Passage forced, and winter bearded on 
his everlasting throne by another. (Is 
it the hero’s fault if self and snowdrop 
singing poetasters cannot see this feat 
with the eyes of Camoens?) 

“He has given us to see Titans en- 
slaved by man: Steam harnessed to 
our carriages and ships; Galvanism 
tamed into an alphabet—a Gamut and 
its metal harp-strings stretched across 
the earth malgré mountains and the 
sea, and so men’s minds defying the 
twin monsters Time and Space; and 
now, gold revealed in the east and 
west at once, and so mankind first in 
earnest peopling the enormous globe. 
Yet old women and children of the pen 
say this is a bad, a small, a lifeless, 
an unpoetic age: and they are not mis- 
taken.—For they lie. 

“As only tooth-stoppers, retailers of 
conventional phrases, links in the great 
euckoo-chain, universal-pill vendors, 
Satan, and ancient booksellers’ ancient 
nameless hacks can lie, they lie. 

“It is they who are a small age. 
Now, as heretofore, weaklings cannot 
rise high enough to take a bird’s-eye 
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view of their own age and calculate its 
dimensions. 

“The age, smaller than epochs to come, 
is a giant compared with the past, and 
full of mighty materials for any great 
pen in prose and verse. My little 
friends, aged nineteen and downwards 
—fourscore and upwards—who have 
been lending your ears to the stale 
little cant of every age as chanted in 
this one by Buffo-Bombastes and other 
foaming at the pen old women of both 
sexes—take, by way of antidote to all 
that poisonous soul-withering drivel, 
ten honest words. 

“I say before heaven and earth that 
the man who could grasp the facts of 
this day and do an immortal writer’s 
work by them, i.e. so paint them as a 
later age will be content to engrave 
them, would be the greatest writer ever 
lived: such is the force, weight, and 
number of the grand topics that lie 
this day on the world’s face. I say 
that he who has eyes to see may now 
see greater and far more poetic things 
than human eyes have ever seen since 
our Lord and His Apostles and His 
miracles left the earth. It is very hard 
to write a good book, or a good play, 
or to invent a good picture, and, hav- 
ing invented, paint it. But it always 
was hard, except to those—to whom it 
was impossible. Bunglers will not 
mend matters by blackening the great 
canvases they can’t paint on, nor the 
impotent become males by detraction. 

“Justice! 

“When we write a story or sing a 
poem of the great nineteenth century, 
there is but one fear, not that our 
theme will be beneath us, but we 
miles beneath it; that we shall lack 
the comprehensive vision a man must 
have from heaven to catch the histor- 
ical, the poevic, the lasting features, of 
the Titan events that stride so simply 
past in this gigantic age.” 

It would be easy to say hard things 
of prose like this. But the somewhat 
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lengthy passage is not set forth for 
the purpose of gibing at it. Rather 
let us see what is good in all this vio- 
lent rhapsody with its concluding grim- 
ace. Well, it is clear that no man 
could write this who did not possess a 
spark of divine fire. These are the 
words of a man whose heart is aflame 
with generous enthusiasms; and, if 
only he can drag himself away from 
the Central Criminal Court with its 
fascinating horrors, and allow his soul 
to soar, we shall hold our breath as 
we watch its flight. 

Once in his life did Charles Reade’s 
soul burst its way through the prison 
gates of realism. In The Cloister and 
the Hearth it found expression in a 
work of orchestral magnificence. 

It would be enough to say of this 
book that it possesses in ample meas- 
ure all the faults of all his other books, 
and that those faults are of no more 
consequence to the story than the bub- 
bles on the stream of a noble river. 
Strangely enough, The Cloister and the 
Hearth is the song of a century— 
the fifteenth—whether Charles Reade 
meant it to be so or not. Much as he 
admired his own century, he could 
hardly hope that any artist would ever 
do for it what he himself did for the 
fifteenth. Over it all he casts a glory 
of light and love in which the story, 
no longer a panorama, moves like the 
epic it is. If we apply to it the home- 
ly test that we applied to Hard Cash, 
and inquire how much of it can we 
remember? the answer is, What detail 
do we forget? The sober life of sleepy 
little towns in Holland, the noisy pa- 
ganism of Rome, the squalor of German 
inns, the grandeur of Duke Philip’s 
court; Duke Philip himself, the ador- 
able life-worn old Pontiff, the ven- 
omous Ghysbrecht van Swieten, Denys 
with his gallant consigne, Martin van 
Wittenhagen, the sober Richart, the 
jolly little dwarf, Cornelis and Syb- 
randt the traitors, the Princess Clzelia, 
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the austere Jerome, how many more 
and how much more has Charles 
Reade not‘ made to live in this match- 
less romance? 

It has been commented that the cli- 
max and anti-climax of The Cloister 
and the Hearth detract from its artistic 
merit. We will consider of that; but 
meanwhile, :apart from the subtle hu- 
man delight of the story, it is true 
that as regards sheer dramatic ex- 
citement the story is hard to 
beat for intensity and variety. The 
author showers upon us,‘ with all the 
careless prodigality of genius, scene 
after scene, in country after country, 
Flanders, Burgundy, Germany, or 
Italy, any one of which would make 
the fortune of a short-story teller of 
to-day. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion whether this scene or that scene 
is inferior in dramatic interest to its 
predecessor; and so tends to produce 
a wearisome effect. Rather the story 
flows in so full a stream that episodes 
are but as the glittering waves of 
which we do not concern ourselves to 
measure the size. 

If we were to select two of the most 
dramatic movements of the story for 
the purpose of determining whether or 
no the author is given to anti-climax, 
our choice might perhaps fall upon the 
attempted suicide of Gerard, and the 
confession of the Princess. The sav- 
ing of Gerard from drowning is a won- 
derful episode; and yet it is a question 
whether in dramatic intensity it must 
not yield the first place to the con- 
fession of the Princess. But every- 
thing pales before the tremendous cli- 
max of the last lines of the book. 
After love and adventure and joyous 
life and stress, the story plunges into 
gloom of tragic intensity. We are 
crushed with grief as we read; the 
very sun seems chill in the heavens; 
joy is to be no more known in the 
world. I know of no parallel in fiction 
to the stroke of genius with which 
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Charles Reade completes his epic. 
Even his detestable change of type 
cannot blur its magnificence. 

It even seems (for once) to be ap- 
propriate. The pomp of larger type is 
like the (otherwise meaningless) pomp 
of heraldic costume which we cannot 
dissociate from the trumpeters who an- 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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nounce the King in his glory. From 
the depths of our woe and our abase- 
ment we are aroused by these tremen- 
dous words of promise and consola- 
tion: 

Heec est parva domus natus qué 
magnus Erasmus. 

Walter Frewen Lord. 





A SUMMER MORNING. 


I am sorry to be obliged to record 
the sad fact that since the day upon 
which I first introduced to the honored 
readers of this magazine some of the 
habitués of my Devonshire garden, two 
of my dear friends then constantly at 
my side are no longer with me. One, 
I fear—nay, I am sure of it—has de- 
parted for that bourne whence there 
is no return. The other is, I believe, 
alive: we parted in circumstances 
which were very painful, but which 
shall presently be honestly set forth 
in spite of the feelings of the writer. 
My two lost friends are the Master 
Thrush, whom I can ill spare, and 
the Autocrat, who was in his earlier 
days the sweetest ef all Irish pups, 
but who, alas! developed tastes in his 
early dozhood which I could not af- 
ford to gratify to any large extent. 
We parted But more of this 
anon; let me deal first with the Master 
Thrush. 

Each morning, when November, and 
then December, untimely mild, cheated 
many young thrushes, probably the 
Master’s sons, 
prentice tongues in song, I smiled and 
to myself I said, “The Master knows 
better; he sits and listens because he 
knows that the cold winds have yet 
to blow, and these youngsters will 
learn that their efforts are premature. 
When the Master begins he will con- 





into exercising their . 


tinue; there will be a ceaseless flow of 
incomparable music for four delicious 
months! .. .” 

So I listened to the children practis- 
ing; it was pretty to hear their prattle, 
and to recognize from time to time a 
phrase or a note which reminded one 
of their glorious origin, and I waited 
in sure and certain hope that when 
the time came I should one day hear 
those big, delicious, thrice-repeated 
phrases ring out, and know that the 
Master had at length cast sloth to the 
winds and entered the lists which held 
not his peer. 

But the days of March, warm ones 
some of them, and inspiring, passed, 
and April came, and still the voice 
of the Master remained _ silent. 
Throughout April I listened, while hope 
died slowly, and consternation, to- 
gether with certain horrible suspicions, 
began to take its place in my breast. 
At last May came, and then indeed 
I despaired, for the Master had not 
yet appeared. Could he have migrated 
to another garden? If within half a 
mile I should have heard him. Be- 
sides, why should he have left the dis- 
trict which he had made his own by 
right of conquest; in which he had 
sat, year in and year out, for the best 
part of a decade, high upon his leafy 
throne, weaving about him that majes- 
tic, luscious web of continuous song 
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which not one of his neighbors and 
descendants can imitate? 

Ousted, quotha, by some younger 
bird? 

That would not be like the Master 
Thrush! The youngsters venerate him: 
they give place to him when his Ex- 
cellence would take his morning worm- 
hunt upon the lawn; they remain 
silent when he sings; they hop away 
and hide when he comes near, and 
watch him, doubtless, from a strategic 
position, awe and admiration making 
to glitter their beady eyes; but oust 
him!—oh no! Then I interviewed the 
New Cat, the Most Beautiful, the 
White-waistcoated one, whose superb 
body is black as night, whose redun- 
dant tail is sable and silky, his an- 
cestry Persian, aristocratic, supreme. 
I interviewed the Most Beautiful. I 
said, “Surely, O Most Beautiful, it has 
not been as my fancy almost dreads 
to suggest? Show me, by word on 
sign, that my inmost thoughts malign 


thee. 


The Most Beautiful uttered his 
charming little purra-miaow—he al- 
ways answers when spoken to—and 


rubbed his head against my knee. 

“Am I an ordinary cat that I should 
do this thing?’ he seemed to say. 

Gently but firmly I reminded. the 
Most Beautiful that he had been seen 
by the gardener, whose testimony was 
duly corroborated by the cook, cross- 
ing a garden path early one morning, 
with something in his mouth which 
was certainly not a mouse or a young 
rat. It was but a poor sparrow, ‘in- 
deed, but even for the Most Beautiful 
a bird is a bird, and if a sparrow why 
not a thrush? 

But the Most Beautiful 
mewed pathetically, and rubbed his 
black head against my ankles. The 
crime remains “not proven,” the mys- 


merely 


tery unsolved. 
As for the Autocrat, I believe that he 


still lives. He has been removed to 
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a sphere of life where errand-boys 
and charwomen are non-existent spe- 
cies. 

The Autocrat, nearly two years ago, 
involved us in much disgrace and 
some trouble because of his insatiable 
desire to shed the blood of these types. 
Indeed, there was a period when it 
was said of him that his favorite food 
was “errand boy.” He never ate a 
whole one, of course; but just as an 
otter helps himself to the choicest 
mouthful of a salmon, leaving the rest 
uneaten, so the Autocrat loved to 
sample some tasty morsel of his vic- 
tim, allowing the uneaten portion to 
go howling homewards, disintegrated, 
but eloquently vituperative. 

Now, errand-boys have few friends, 
and perhaps the Autocrat might have 
eaten two or three without anyone 
noticing the circumstance; but when he 
turned his attention to charwomen 
the matter became more serious. The 
Autocrat was obliged to leave home 
somewhat suddenly; he has gone to 
live at a farm some miles away, and 
is doubtless obliged to content himself 
with the ordinary diet of his kind; 
here, alas! he is missed only by those 
who loved him in the happy days ere 
the errand-boy began to trouble, when 
the charwoman was at rest. 

There came a substitute, presently, 
the very antithesis of the Autocrat, a 
charming bull-terrier pup, of perfect 
lineage and gentle manners. The Old 
Cat, at that time still in the enjoyment 
of her ninth and last life, soon took 
his measure. Upon his arrival she 
spent two days high up in the branch- 
es of an elm tree, convinced that 
a dog being a dog and the Autocrat 
having come in that category, every 
dog must be an Autocrat, between 
whom and herself had existed a san- 
guinary feud for many a terrible day. 
But poor Toby, she presently dis- 
covered, was very far from being 
another Autocrat. He was, indeed, the 
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most timid of beings; his attitude was 
abject and apologetic; he crept through 
life upon his waistcoat, as though 
ashamed to be seen presuming to take 
a part in a scheme of existence to 
which he well knew he was no credit; 
Toby was a coward, and the Old Cat 
soon discovered the fact. 

Nevertheless when, on the second day 
of the terror which, on his arrival, had 
sent her scudding into the safe heights 
of the elm tree, she had ventured to 
come down in order to allay the pangs 
of hunger, Toby saw her, and, in re- 
sponse to some canine instinct, he 
actually barked. Nay, observing that 
she withdrew hastily, he made a show 
of pursuit. Suddenly the Old Cat 
turned upon him. Unfortunately, poor 
Toby, who would certainly have re- 
frained from any kind of demonstra- 
tion if he had guessed that there lurked 
therein an element of danger, was car- 
ried by the impetus of his motion with- 
in reach of her claws, whereupon the 
Old Cat put in a right and left which 
caused the miserable Toby to yelp 
piteously, and scuttle howling towards 
his kennel. This was the precise 
moment at which the Old Cat realized 
the fact that there be dogs and dogs, 
and that Toby and the Autocrat were 
as widely different as rashness and 
cowardice, truth and falsehood, peace 
and war. From that instant she domi- 
nated the dog and made his poor apolo- 
getic life miserable for him. 

Destiny! avenged Toby, however, up- 
on the Old Cat, whose end was sur- 
prising and mysterious, and was 
brought about, primarily, by a pair of 
rooks. These birds, for some reason 
best known to themselves, built their 
nest in the branches of a tall, bare- 
stemmed poplar in the garden. It 
was well known to the Old Cat that 
the building operations were going on, 
and she used to lie and watch the 
proceedings. When the nest was 
finished and Mrs. Rook sat patiently 
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upon her eggs, while her love-lorn 
swain postured upon an adjoining tree, 
and cawed and sang his hoarse, gro- 
tesque parodies for her delight, the 
Old Cat still lay and watched, calcu- 
lating the days and hours which must 
elapse before the young rooks should 
arrive at that particular condition of 
luscious fatness which would render 
worth while the arduous undertaking 
of a visit from down below. 

It would be a difficult climb, she 
knew, and the moment to undertake it 
must be when the rooklets should be 
at their very best and plumpest. I 
think she gave them about a fortnight 
after hatching out, and she started 
upon her enterprise one fine midday 
when the parents were absent in the 
fields, following the plow, maybe, and 
likely to be away for some time. 

But the Old Cat was only half-way 
up that long bare poplar trunk when, 
most unfortunately, old Mr. Rook came 
swooping into the garden, as though 
making straight for his nestful of 
youngsters. In an instant he saw her 
and took in the situation. Perhaps 
he and the missus had expected this 
visit, and anticipated some fun out 
of it; if so, they were not disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Rook had arrived very quietly, 
and the Old Cat was not aware that 
he now sat and watched her from a 
strategic position close at hand, per- 
haps shaking his sable sides with 
laughter, and hoping that the missus 
would arrive before it should become 
necessary for him to take measures 
for the protection of the brats. “She 
wouldn’t like to miss this, I know, 
after what we were saying,” thought 
Mr. Rook. 

Suddenly the missus arrived, how- 
ever, and then began a warm time 
for the Old Cat, such as she could 
scarcely have anticipated on this side 
of the dark river which divides live 
eats from the place to which all dead 
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ones—for cats are all wicked, 
one—must presently go. 

Mrs. Rook did not possess that gift 
of self-contro! which was so conspic- 
uous a virtue in her spouse; she fell 
instantly upon the enemy with loud 
cawings, splutterings, and with vicious 
digs from her beak. The Old Cat tried 
to make a fight of it, but her position 
was awkward. When she loosened 
a claw in order to take a whack at 
her adversary she slipped; and when 
she felt a blow from behind, and tried 
to turn her face in order to curse the 
offender, she slipped again. Mr. Rook 
joined in the fray, evidently enjoying 
the joke of the thing, and put in a 
business-like dig here and another 
there—it was piteous for the Old Cat. 

So unequal a battle could not last 
long, and presently the would-be thief 
or murderess, realizing that she was 
getting very much the worst of it, 
suddenly let go her hold of the trunk 
and allowed herself to fall to the 
ground. But the outraged rooks had 
not done with her yet. The Old Cat 
slunk away, but they followed. Down 
the garden walk she went, escorted 
by her triumphantly cawing tormen- 
tors, who swooped occasionally, as 
though to inflict or to threaten further 
punishment, and away to some safe 
refuge she knew of, where the wicked 
would cease from troubling her, being 
no longer able to get at their victim; 
and so the fight passed from my ob- 
servation. 

Presently the rooks returned quietly 
and fed their youngsters as though 
nothing had happened to disturb that 
peaceful function. But the Old Cat? 

Well, for a week I imagined that she 
would return; that she did but await 
the departure of the rook family; that 
she lay in some safe retreat, still 
watching the nest, perhaps, though 
with different thoughts; that her 


every 


wounds disinclined her to active ex- 
ertion, and that she preferred to lie 
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and use golf-language while they 
healed. But the Old Cat never re- 
appeared. I do not think she died. 
Candidly, I believe that she was too 
ashamed of herself to return to the 
scene of her discomfiture. She may 
have known that I saw the fight; saw 
her overthrown by a bird, a bird of all 
things—oh! the shame of it! 

Well, she disappeared, and hence the 
appearance of the Most Beautiful, who 
belongs to a different order of beings. 

Talking of “golf-language,” may I be 
permitted to boast in this place that 
I have done a great service to the 
ladies of our golf club? I have taught 
them a new word, which, I am told, 
has become indispensable to them. 
The inspiration was borne in upon me 
on hearing of the genius of a certain 
small person who, when asked the 
meaning of the word “Selah,” which 
occurs with mysterious frequency in 
the older editions of the Psalms, re- 
plied that “this was the word David 
always used when he broke a string 
of his lute!” 

Selah is now an indispensable word 
on the ladies’ golf-links; but whence 
could the child have derived her in- 
spiration? 

I wonder whether there is real per- 
sonal rivalry between the Master 
Thrushes and the Master Blackbirds? 
Of one thing I am quite certain: since 
the disappearance of my Master Thrush, 
the blackbirds in the garden have come 
to the fore in a very marked way. 
I used to think that the old Master 
Blackbird had begun to grow old and 
disinclined to sing; had given up 
music and taken to the easy chair with 
pipe and glass, anecdotes and untime- 
ly dozings of approaching age; but 
since the death or emigration of his 
great rival the dear soul has renewed 
his youth, and—thanks to his example 
—the blackbird voices now outnumber 
those of the thrushes in the garden, 
though the thrushes have been pre- 














dominant for years. Can it be that 
the supreme music of the Master 
Thrush overawed and silenced them, 
so that they felt it was useless to com- 
pete with that sort of thing, and there- 
fore preferred to sit and listen and 
learn? 

Though the district is full of his 
sons and grandsons from generation 
to generation, there is not one of them 
who is worthy to bear the name of 
their honored progenitor, the Master 
Thrush. I am waiting for one to stand 
out from the ranks of mediocrity; I 
listen daily for luscious phrases to re- 
mind me of the Great Silent One, but 
no supreme compelling singer has yet 
arisen. 

My dear friend the robin—the lawn 
robin, not the owner of the south side 
of the kitchen garden, who is another 
esteemed and trusted friend—the lawn 
robin is a very perfect gentleman; 
his manners are most charming. You 
should see him sit upon a croquet hoop 
and watch until, while busy over some 
garden work or other, I shall have re- 
vealed to his quick little eyes a worm. 
He does not pounce upon it at once 
and gobble it up as some less cultured 
robins might—oh, dear, no; he cocks 
his little head on one side and watches 
me for a moment as though he would 
say, “Aren’t you going to take that 
one? Are you eure you don’t want 
it? They’re very nice, you know!” 
And only when he has made quite 
certain that I do not intend to take 
advantage of the fruits of my own 
labors, will he hop down and secure 
the tempting, wriggling morsel. We 
are a mutual admiration society, the 
lawn robin and I; he often drops in to 
breakfast with me when the window 
is open, and even comes into my bed- 
room in the early dawn, when he has 
anything particular to say; as, for in- 
stance, that a merlin has just flown 
over the garden, or that the missus 
has hatched out ber first brood for the 
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Occasionally he sits and pipes 
out his silvery little song on the win- 
dowsill; there is no objectionable pride 
about him, though he is the lawn robin 
and the owner of the best claim in the 


season. 


garden; he associates with me as 
though I were quite his equal, though 
I have to take what I can get in this 
world, and have pegged out no very 
high claims, while he has secured and 
holds against all comers what he 
probably considers to be the very best 
sphere of influence “in the market.” 
No one would cavil at a robin’s sil- 
very thread of music even should it 
awake him for a few happy, contented 


moments at the hour of four A.M. 
But yesterday someone came and 
settled upon a branch scarcely five 


yards from my bedroom window and 
—well, my waking moments were 
neither few nor contented nor happy; 
a cuckoo, of all unwelcome guests! 
Now, I love to hear the cuckoo at a 
respectful distance; no voice can quite 
complete the cycle of delicious sounds 
which, combined, spell summer so con- 
vincingly as that of the cuckoo. But 
his veice must fall from a distance. 
When he comes and hoots at four in 
the morning, and remains hooting for 
a full calendar hour, within a yard or 
two of one’s bedroom window, he is 
no longer a fairy voice crying from 
the woods that the child Summer 
walks abroad, rosy with sleep, per- 
fumed with the breath of many flow- 
ers, welcome, expected, delicious; he 
is a raucous-throated bird that has 
come to prospect your garden for a 
convenient lodging for one of his 
wife’s eggs, and he murders sleep and 
the consolation that lies for the un- 
timely awakened in the sweet songs 
of other self-respecting birds, in order 
that he may inform the countryside 
for half a mile around that he is at 
hand. I have never experienced this 
grievance before, and I trust that the 
cuckoo, if this should meet his eye, 
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will take the hint and return no more. 
As a spirit voice in the distance he 
is the greatest possible success, and 
has no understudy; but when he tries 
to act the part of a songbird in a fel- 
low’s garden and frightens every other 
voice into silence with his raucous, 
steam-siren tones, he only injures his 
reputation. 

The same remark, in a lesser degree, 
applies to a certain rook who, at this 
season of midsummer, and for a month 
before this, has an aggravating habit 
of showing off his “early-rising, plaguey 
ways” by settling upon the very tree 
that friend Cuckoo selected for his 
demonstration, and letting loose from 
that coign of vantage that terrible 
voice of his. I do not mind him quite 
as much, however, for this reason: 
I regard him as a kind of gratis en- 
tertainer—I get a cheap laugh out of 
the poor eld fellow; just as I should 
certainly stop and watch a Punch and 
Judy show on the sands, and laugh 
at the time-worn comicalities of the 
hero of that Parent of Dramas; so I 
invariably jump out of bed to watch 
my friend the rook on his annual ap- 
pearance in the part of “The Lover.” 
He cannot act the part a bit, and 
therein lies the humor of it. It is 
worth the trouble and the sacrifice 
of a little sleep to watch for a few 
minutes his grotesque attitudes and 
hear his comical efforts to utter ten- 
der and tuneful sounds in order to 
charm the eye and ear of some sable 
beauty of his own persuasion. Never 
was there so clumsy a lover, never 
so unconvincing a singer—so at least 
one would suppose; yet from the point 
of view of the listening, admiring 
fair, he is doubtless of all birds the 
most noble, the most graceful wooer, 
the most profoundly tender, the most 
moving of singers. 

It is easy to reveal oneself when one 
has watched and laughed enough; a 
clap of the hands will send both lover 
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and beloved flying helter-skelter tow- 
ards the fields and away, and perhaps 
sleep may be successfully wooed again; 
it is worth trying; while if you fail, 
there will be found plenty to listen to 
now that the noisy cawing, spluttering, 
choking black lover has removed his 
wooing to a distance. 

The sedge-warbler, in the dry marsh 
below, who began his night’s work at 
dusk last evening, is still busy over 
his breathless, altogether delicious 
phrases, untiring as the nightingale 
himself. How does he do it? Surely 
he must be all lungs! You may walk 
out into the garden at ten of the night; 
his voice comes up like a brooklet of 
golden notes, constantly running; carry 
your letters to the post at one A. M. 
and he is still “hard at it,” never stop- 
ping, mind you, for an instant; wake 
up at four to curse a cuckoo, to laugh 
at a wooing rook, to listen to the solid 
chorus of songbirds, each singing for 
dear life and love against his neigh- 
bor, and up through the mass of louder 
music will come threading its silvery 
way the delicious brook-babble of our 
little tireless friend from the marsh 
below—a master singer indeed, one of 
the sweetest and most wonderful of all 
God’s little children of song. 

As I lean out of the window to lis- 
ten to this marvellous musician I see 
two things happening, both of perhaps 
great importance to the creatures con- 
cerned, yet seemingly the most trivial 
occurrences in the every-day life of the 
garden. A spider is running up the 
wall of the house, apparently very in- 
tent upon reaching the roof—perhaps 
the top of the tallest chimney is his 
objective point; and, secondly, a large 
bee soars straight up into the air 
past my face, followed immediately 
by a smaller one. I cannot help think- 
ing that this is a bee courtship. Even 
a queen bee descends once in her life 
to the level of the less exalted of 
her sex, would taste the sweets of 














love, would be courted and caressed 
like any meaner mortal. Her lover 
is one of the drones; he has lived 
idly with his indolent companions of 
the hive until this moment, now he 
has been chosen by her majesty for 
this supreme but fatal honor; per- 
haps she whispered to him as she sal- 
lied forth “Come, for I have chosen 
you,” and up she soared with her lover 
in pursuit, to meet high up in heaven 
and dally awhile in the sweet inter- 
change of love’s delights. Does the 
chosen one know that his delight is 
but for a short hour, and that at the 
end of it he will come fluttering and 
falling earthward, ruthlessly maimed 
and destroyed by the cruel spouse 
who asked for love and gave him 
in return mutilation and death? Does 
he know that, the queen’s selection 
having once been made and the nup- 
tial fiight to heaven undertaken, the 
workers of the community will fall 
upon his comrades, the rest of the 
drones, and murder them in cold blood 
as no longer necessary adjuncts to the 
commonwealth, and therefore no longer 
to be fed and kept in idleness? At 
any rate, his fate is happier than 
theirs. He has fulfilled his mission in 
life; they have failed. He has known 
love, if but for a spell of minutes; 
they have waited to be allowed to 
love, but the gift was not for them; 
instead came the sudden success of a 
rival and their own consequent de- 
struction. Better to succeed, to be 
loved and then slain by the adored 
object, than never to be loved at all. 

It seems hard upon all these rejected 
lovers that generous Nature, in her 
habit of over-production, should have 
called the poor fellows into existence 
in such large numbers merely in order 
that the queen bee might be sure of 
one husband. The poor drone has no 
chance in life. He cannot work; he is 
not meant to do so, but must be 
fed by those who can and do work— 
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and fed well, in case he may be re- 


quired as consort for the queen. When 
rejected by her majesty there is no 
further use for him; he is not turned 
out to shift for himself, because the 
workers know that the poor fellow is 
helpless, and would return hungry 
homewards to take his share of the 
good things he has been accustomed to 
expect there for the asking; there- 
fore he is fallen upon and murdered, 

Even the consort of the queen, when 
his hour of love is over, is no longer 
required. At the hands of his 
tress he receives his death-blow. 
There is no room for sentiment in the 
beehive. 

That spider we saw hurrying up the 
side of the house may perhaps be con- 
sumed by what I will call the caco?thes 
navigandi, which is to mean, if it 
please you, the itching to go abroad. 
Some spiders suffer from this ailment. 
They feel that they must travel, and 
the way they do it is this: the traveller 
first climbs to the top of some tree, 
chimney, flagstaff or any high and ap- 
propriate send-off, having, of course, 
chosen a suitable day for his enter- 
prise; it is a fine warm day without 
wind, or only so much air as will 
cause a feather to sail through space. 
Then that travelling spider emits from 
his filament bag yards and yards, it 
may be any length up to two hundred 
yards, of the finest, lightest thread, 
which floats away towards heaven to 
act as his airship or kite. He tests 
its carrying capacity from time to 
time by letting go his hold for a 
moment, and in this way he knows 
to a nicety when he has emitted enough 
to support him. When he is assured 
of this he finally lets go—and away he 
floats. He may travel but a very 
short distance, should his streamer 
bring up too quickly by fouling a tree 
or a house or any other large object; 
but, on the other hand, he may travel 
into the next parish or even county, 


mis- 
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may cross a continent or be swept 
out to sea. By paying out or draw- 


ing in his thread he ascends or de- 
scends at will. 

How enchanting to be able to travel 
so cheaply and so delightfully! True, 
one’s destination must, perforce, be left 
to the discretion of the four winds of 
heaven, which would be a drawback 
for some travellers; but for those who 
only desire “to get away somewhere 
out of this horrible place” the method 
would be inexpensive and convenient: 
no more tyranny of time-tables, no 
more custom-houses, passports, sea- 
sickness; instead a delightful cruise in 
soft air, far above the stench of smoke, 
until the Eiffel or a Marconi tower 
catches us and brings us back to 
civilization in some spot far away 
from the home which grew boresome. 

Perhaps the spider had relations who 
worried him; perhaps he had somehow 
got into disgrace or owed money—but 
this is too wide a subject to pursue 
at four o’clock in the morning, and 
bed is certainly the proper place for 
foolish people who allow their fancy 
to wander after a travelling spider 
through the illimitable space of his 
air-cruise. 

And yet, on such a morning as this, 
it is a shame not to be up and about. 
The Most Beautiful is already busy, 
see, stalking young blackbirds from 
behind the dense cover afforded by 
some plants of globe artichokes. Sud- 
denly the distracted father, who is 
sampling unripe red-currants upon a 
little bush close at hand, views the 
lurking enemy, and emits the raucous 
ery of terror which is so startlingly 
effective in warning every living thing 
within the next square mile or so 
that there is danger about. Instantly 
the family scatters in all directions. 
The Most Beautiful raises his hand- 
some head and follows with his eyes 
the strident, agitated parent of the 
flock. “You rascal,” he is saying; “‘in 
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another moment I should have had 
one!” and perhaps he adds the word 
“Selah!” or its equivalent in the feline 
tongue. The youngsters are all busy 
again without an instant’s delay. 
They find work ready to their hands 
wheresoever they may alight: one is 
inspecting a young strawberry, another 
sits upon the bough of an apple-tree 
and scratches his head, a couple are on 
the lawn; trouble and danger sit very 
lightly upon them, and are soon for- 
gotten. Only the father remafs close 
to the common enemy, in order to 
drown all sweeter garden sounds by 
his noisy chiding. Perhaps the young- 
sters are well aware that “the gover- 
nor” will keep them warned, for 
wherever the Most Beautiful goes, for 
the next half-hour, he will go also, 
scolding unceasingly. “We shall be all 
right,” they say, “father’s on the job; 
listen to his naughty words; ‘Oh!” 
Therefore each one follows, with a 
quiet mind, his own inclinations, every 
one to his own way, and—for some 
reason or other—the words and tune 
of Handel’s splendid chorus, “All we 
like sheep,” begin to haunt me. 

Talking of this chorus, I shall never 
forget a day, some years ago, when 
a certain little person and I held con- 
versation upon serious subjects. There 
were portions of the Scripture which 
immensely puzzled her, and she sought 
enlightenment. It wasa Sunday morn- 
ing, and her mind was attuned to such 
matters. She informed me that she did 
not think “All we like sheep” was true. 
“T don’t, for one,” she added; “‘we have 
it too often.” Presently it transpired 
that in her ingenuous little mind the 
words “All we like sheep” stood for 
“All of us like mutton,” a discovery 
which caused me very exquisite de- 
light. Other of her observations on 
that delightful Sunday made equally 
lasting impressions. 

“Why did David forget to eat his 
bread?’ she suddenly asked. 
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“He was so miserable,” I explained, 
lamely. 

“That wouldn’t make him forget to 
eat his bread—just his bread; I suppose 
he ate up all the other things, and 
didn’t like bread.” 

“*Bread’ here meant his dinner,” I 
suggested. 

“What, did he only have bread for 
dinner?” was her comment. “Poor man 
—no wonder he forgot it! Why didn’t 
he have meat and pudding?” 

This was where I changed the sub- 
ject, I remember. 

In a field a short way from the gar- 
den wall two boys are trying to catch 
a donkey and her foal. One can’t 
possibly return to one’s slothful bed 
when such entertainment’ is afoot. 
That maternal donkey is giving her 
child an object-lesson: “How to avoid 
being caught and compelled to work” 
is the subject of it, and the foal 
watches, between its mouthfuls of 
luscious grass, with great interest. 
The boys have brought no halter, so 
the old donkey’s object is easily at- 
tained. She grazes busily until the 
hand of the enemy is almost at her 
very neck; then, suddenly, back go her 
ears, round goes her body, and lo! in 
an instant, where her head had been 
there is now a pair of kicking heels; 
and in the place where a youth had 
tentatively and delicately advanced 
but a moment since, is the vision of a 
scudding form that flies from the ter- 
ror. Once or twice, weary of constant 
interruptions to her peace and the en- 
joyment of the morning meal, the 
mother donkey carries the war into 
the enemy’s camp, prancing towards 
the foe and shaking her head in a 
truculent manner which alarms the 
boys somewhat seriously, for they seek 
safety over the fence, and remain there 
awhile in consultation. “You see,” 
says the mother, turning her head for 
a moment towards her offspring, “one 
need never be caught unless one likes; 
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they want me to carry children up and 
down the sands, but it is pleasanter 
here. Don’t forget what I have taught 
you to-day.” 

Alas! children will not be wise; too 
soon the counsel of the mother, the 
law of the father, is forgotten; half 
an hour later that foal is being led 
down the road, and its meek mother 
follows at its heels. It has occurred 
to the boys to catch the child in hopes 
that the parent will go where its little 
one is driven, and here is the result. 
The foal forgets to kick and to show 
its teeth; its capture is effected with 
piteous ease, and the fond mother goes 
unresistingly to a hard day of unde- 
sired work rather than see her off- 
spring removed from her. 

Toby, Autocrat’s successor and an- 
tithesis, comes stretching and yawning 
across the lawn beneath my window; 
unfortunately for him, the Most Beau- 
tiful of cats has just renounced his 
blackbird hunt and is sunning himself 
upon the grass. Unfortunately, also, 
Toby has glanced upwards and ob- 
served me at the window. One would 
not suppose that;such a frankly cow- 
ardly person as Toby would imagine 
that he has a reputation for cour- 
age to keep up, but apparently 
Toby believes that I may still cling to 
some relics of a belief in his bra- 
very. 

Accordingly he goes for the Most 
Beautiful with a rush and a sudden 
bark which surprise and startle the 
cat into a hurried and undignified re- 
treat up the trunk of an adjacent elm 
tree. Surprised also and delighted by 
the success of his rash attempt to 
keep up appearances, Toby stands be- 
neath the tree and barks ferociously; 
there is a something in his voice which 
does not convince me of the reality of 
his ferocity. Does it convince the Most 
Beautiful? 

I think not. She leans restfully over 
the bough upon which she lies, and 
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looks down upon Toby; her tail wags 
ominously from side to side. 

“Well—what is it?” she seems to say. 
“I thought you were a real dog for a 
minute. Why do you court disaster 
by giving me this trouble for noth- 
ing? I shall be down directly, and 
then——” 

“Wow, wow, D’ff, ;er-r-r wow-wow- 
wow,” says Toby. “You dare to come 
down; by al! the blood that was ever 
shed, I’ll tear you into pieces too small 
for a bird’s dinner, I’m a devil when 
I’m angry, and I’m angry now! Your 
blood shall dye the whole of this lawn 


os 


“I’m coming down in a minute, and 
then you’ll run away; you know you 
will, and then what will Master think? 
He’s watching, you know,” says the 
Most Beautiful; “better go now——” 

“Not I!” barks Toby, though his 
truculent tone is less convincing than 


ever. “I’m not afraid of——” The 
Most Beautiful shuffles her legs as 
I am 


though about to make a move. 
sorry for poor coward Toby and whis- 
tle, in order that he may have a decent 
excuse for departure with the relics of 
his self-respect still in hand; and Toby 
is only too glad of the opportunity. 
He cocks his ears and comes quickly 
away from the tree; he turns round 
once, whining and barking as though 
he was really a brave dog, and re- 
gretted that duty called him away 
from a delightful enterprise. “You 
lucky rascal,” he seems to call over his 
shoulder; “Master’s calling me, or by 
all that’s gory and horrible I’d have 
laid you out in two minutes!” 
“Selah!” says the Most Beautiful, 
with other words to the same effect, 
as she quickly runs down the trunk 
of the tree and follows Toby over the 
lawn! Toby is not, of course, aware 
of the fact that she is after him, but 
in his zeal to obey his Master’s call 
he certainly gets over the ground at 
a remarkable pace and is probably safe 
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in his kennelin the yard, with a snarl- 
ing face ready at the entrance, by the 
time the Most Beautiful reaches his 
sanctuary. Five minutes later she is 
again busy sunning herself, and the 
indignant father of many blackbirds is 
shrilly announcing the fact for all the 
parish to hear. 

Perhaps Toby will get another hour 
or two of sleep; if he is wise he will 
remain in his kennel for the present. 
As for me, all these entertaining mat- 
ters have murdered sleep. I must 
take a towel and walk down sea- 
wards; perhaps in some warm corner 
of the beach the goddess of slumber 
may yet be wooed before the orthodox 
hour arrives when the sea and I keep 
our daily rendezvous; but that can only 
happen if the gulls and the sandpipers, 
the jackdaws and wood-pigeons shall 
have forgotten the magic by means of 
which they are able to make the dullest 
hour a season of delight and interest. 
Moreover, Toby may want to accom- 
pany me, and Toby is really some- 
what amusing when enjoying himself 
in perfect safety on the sands. He 
is at his best on such ‘occasions, for 
he well knows that the Most Beautiful 
never comes down to the beach, and 
that there is nothing here to hurt him. 
Hence he becomes here not only quite 
a brave dog, but even a tyrant and 
a bully in a small way. He assumes 
autocratic sway over the lives and 
persons of all things which belong to 
the seashore: nothing may move or be 
alive without his permission. If some 
poor crab has been left ashore by 
the receding sea and is making his 
way back to his native element, Toby 
must know the reason why. He rush- 
es upon the presumptuous thing, that 
dares to move without his permission, 
and rolls it over. The crab stands 


upon its tail end, in its own inimitable 
fashion, and seems to square up to 
him. Toby begins to wonder whether 
in this case discretion would not be 
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the wiser form of valor; he whines 
and goes backwards from the creature, 
which quickly nestles into and under 
the sand, to Toby’s intense astonish- 
ment and relief; he now pretends that 
he cannot find it, and moves on. 

Then the gulls and the sandpipers 
must be chased, each in turn, for it gives 
brave Toby immense pleasure to find 
that he is able to frighten anybody; it 
is so easy to alarm the poor timid fel- 
low himself that it is doubtless balm 
to his self-respect, to discover’ that he, 
too, is considered dangerous by some 
people, and that he is able to set them 
flying for fear of him. 
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ing half a mile away. At this dis- 
tance he is not only tolerable but al- 
most necessary to the tout ensemble of 
the summer morning. Down here, too, 
one can hear the skylarks; the sound 
of a scolding blackbird comes from up 
yonder where my garden wall ends; 
the Most Beautiful is on the prowl; 
far away in the distance a cow lows 
in some farmyard, anxious to be let 
out that she may trail her feet in the 
cool grass of the pasture fields; every- 
where there is warm sunshine, every- 
where the singing of birds, the hum of 
bees, the thousand and one charming 
voices of the young summer day. 


My friend the cuckoo is busily hoot- Fred Whishaw. 
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THE PASSIONS. 
An UNPUBLISHED Poem By WILLIAM BLAEE. 


(4 manuscript occupying six pages of full-sized note-paper was given to me several years ago as 
being in the handwriting of William Blake; and I know enough of his manuscript to say for cer- 
tain that his it is. The quality of the hand-writing seems to me to belong to a rather early date 
in his career—say 1785, when he was twenty-eight years of age, or even before that. The friend 
who gave me this fragmentary poem must certainly have been (though the details are not very 
clearly defined in my memory) the late Mr. John Deffett Francis, to whom I was from time to 
time indebted for several valuable good offices. 

The date when this poem came into my hands may have been towards 1876: I do not at all 
think that I knew of it in 1873, when I was compiling the Aldine edition of “‘Blake’s Poems,” 
and consequently the question as to publishing it or not in that volume did not arise. 1 sheuld 
hardly have been minded to exclude it; for, apart from the question of absolute merit, the work is 
curious, and (in relation to Blake’s range of ideas) even important, and it has a fair share of his 
wonted energy of tone: 

The composition, I should explain, is, so far as the form of handwriting goes, written in the 
shape of prose: but it is indisputably verse—lines in correct decasyllabic and other metre, in- 
termixed with a few which cannot be reduced to regular scansion. If any confirmation were 
needed of the fact that Blake would not revolt from the writing of verse under the guise of 
prose, this is supplied by another half-sheet of his MS., which reached me at the same time: for 
here he has written out, as prose, the six lines of Shakespearean rhymed verse which begin, 
“Orpheus with his lute made trees."’ 

It will be observed that the Deity, or Impersonation, mentioned at the beginning of the frag- 
ment, figures simply as “‘She’’ (showing that there must have been some lines preceding, now lost); 
this “She’’ is soon afterwards -identified as ‘Fear.’ There is also a “‘Father,"’ who is not 
here defined; I presume he represents Human Will, or something analogous.—William M. Ros- 
seti.) 

(Mr. Rossetti’s opinion as to the authenticity of this fragment is confirmed by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and Mr. John Sampson, two authorities whose united judgment on a question concerning 
Blake may be considered final.—Editor.) 

* * * ” s + 7 


Then she bore pale Desire, 
Father of Curiosity, a virgin ever young; 
And after leaden Sloth, 
From whom came Ignorance, who brought forth Wonder. 
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These are the Gods which come from Fear 
(For Gods like these nor male nor female are, 

But single pregnate, or, if they list, 
Together mingling bring forth mighty Powers). 
She knew them not; yet they all war with Shame, 

And strengthen her weak arm. 


But Pride awoke, nor knew that Joy was born, 

And, taking poisonous seed from her own bowels, 
In the monster Shame infused, 

Forth came Ambition, crawling like a toad: 

Pride bears it in her bosom, and the Gods 
All bow to it. So great its power 

Tkat Pride, inspired by it, prophetic saw 

The Kingdoms of the world and all their glory: 

Giants of mighty arm before the Flood, 
Cain’s city built with murder. 

Then Babel mighty reared him to the skies— 
Babel with a thousand tongues. 

Confusion it was called, and given to Shame. 
This Pride observing inly grieved; 

But knew not that the rest was given to Shame, 
As weil as this. ° 


Then Nineveh and Babylon and costly Tyre, 
And even Jerusalem was shown, the Holy City; 
Then Athens’ learning and the pride of Greece; 
And further from the rising sun was Rome, 

Seated on seven hills, 

The Mistress of the World, emblem of Pride. 
She saw the Arts their treasures bring, 
And Luxury his bounteous table spread. 
But now a cloud o’ercasts, and back to the East, 
To Constantine’s great city, Empire fled— 
Ere long to bleed and die, 
A sacrifice done by a priestly hand. 
So once the Sun his chariot drew back 

To prolong a good King’s life. 

The cloud o’erpassed, and Rome now sbone again, 








Mitred, and crowned with triple crown. Then Pride 


Was better pleased: she saw the world fall down 
In adoration. 


But now, full to the setting Sun, a Sun 
Arose out of the Sea; 

It rose, and shed sweet influence o’er the earth. 
Pride feared for her City—but not long; 

For, looking steadfastly, she saw that Pride 
Reigned here. 

Now direful pains accost her, and still pregnant; 
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And Envy came, and Hate, twin progeny. 

Envy hath a serpent’s head of fearful bulk, 

Hissing with hundred tongues. Her poisonous breath 
Breeds Satire, foul contagion, from which none 

Are free: o’erwhelmed by ever-during thirst, 

She swalloweth her own poison, which consumes 

Her nether parts, from whence a river springs. 

Most black and loathsome thro’ the land it runs, 
Rolling with furious noise: but at the last 

It settles in a lake called Oblivion. 


’Tis at this river’s fount, 
Where every mortal’s cup is mixed, 
My cup is filled with Envy’s rankest draught. 
A miracle—no less—can set me right. 
Desire still pines but for one cooling drop— 
And ’tis denied— 
While others in contentment’s downy nest do sleep. 
It is the cursed thorn wounding my breast 
That makes me sing: 
However sweet, ’tis Envy that inspires my song. 
Prickt by the fame of others, how I mount, 
And my complaints are sweeter than their joys! 
But oh could I at Envy shake my hands, 
My notes should rise to meet the newborn day! 
Hate, meagre hag, sets Envy on, 
Unable to do aught herself, 
But worn away, a bloodless demon. 
The Gods all serve her at her will, 
So great her power is: 
Like fabled Hecate, she doth bind them to her law. 
Far in a direful cave she lives unseen, 
Closed from the eye of Day to the hard rock 
Transfixt by Fate, and here she works her witcheries— 
That, when she groans, she shakes the solid ground 
Now Envy she controls with numbing trance, 
And Melancholy sprang from her dark womb. 





There is a Melancholy, oh how lovely ’tis! 
When heaven is in the heavenly mind! 
For she from heaven came, and where she goes 
Heaven still doth follow her. 
She brings true joy, once fied, 
And Contemplation is her daughter— 
Sweet Contemplation. 
She brings Humility to man. 
“Take her,” she says, “and wear her in thine heart: 
Lord of thyself, thou then art lord of all.” 
’Tis Contemplation teacheth knowledge truly how to know, 
And reinstates him on his throne once lost— 
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How lost I'll tell. But stop the motley song— 
I’ll skow how Conscience came from heaven: 
But oh who listens to his voice? 


’Twas Conscience who brought Melancholy down: 
Conscience was sent a guard to Reason— 
Reason once fairer than the light, 
Till fouled in Knowledge’s dark prison-house, 
For Knowledge drove sweet Innocence away, 
And reason would have followed, but Fate suffered not, 
Then down came Conscience with his lovely band. 


The song goes on telling how Pride 
Against her Father warred, and overcame. 
Down his white beard the silver torrents roll, 
And swelling sighs burst forth: his children all 
In arms appear, to tear him from his throne. 
Black was the deed—most black! 
Shume in a mist sat round his troubled head, 
And filled him with confusion. 
Fear as a torrent wild roared round his throne: 
The mighty pillars shake. 
Now all the Gods in blackening ranks appear, 
Like a tempestuous thunder-cloud: 
Pride leads them on. 
Now they surround the God, and bind him fast. 
Pride bound him—then usurped o’er all the Gods. 
She rode upon the swelling wind, 
And scattered all who durst oppose. 


But, Shame opposing fierce, 
And hovering over her in the darkening storm. 
She brought forth Rage. 
And Shame bore Honor, and made league with Pride. 


Meanwhile Strife, mighty Prince, was born: 
Envy in direful pains him bore. 
Then Envy brought forth Care: 
Care sitteth on the wrinkled brow. 
Strife shapeless sitteth under thrones of Kings 
Like smouldering fire, 
Or in the buzz of cities flies abroad. 





Care brought forth Oovet, eyeless and prone to the earth; 


And Strife brought forth Revenge. 


Hate, brooding in her dismal den, grew pregnant, 
And bore Scorn and Slander. 
Scorn waits on Pride: but Slander flies around 
The world to de the work of Hate— 
Her drudge and elf. 
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But Policy doth drudge for Hate, 
As well as Slander, and oft makes use of her,— 
Policy, son of Shame. 
Indeed, Hate controls all the Gods at will. 
Policy brought forth Guile and Fraud. 
These Gods last-named live in the smoke of cities, 


On dusky wing 
Breathing forth clamor and destruction. 
Alas in cities where’s the man 
Whose face is not a mask unto his heart? 


Pride made a Goddess fair—or image rather, 
Till Knowledge animated it: ’twas called Self-love. 
The Gods admiring loaded her with gifts, 
As once Pandora. She ’mongst men was sent, 
And worser ills attended her by far. 
Conceit and Policy do dwell with her, 
By whom she had Mistrust and Suspicion; 
Then bore a daughter called Emulation, 
Who married Honor: 
These follow her around the world. 


Go see the city—friends joined hand in hand— 

Go see—the natural tie of flesh and blood— 

Go see—more strong, the ties of marriage-love; 

Thou scarce shalt find but Self-love st ands between. 
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THE GONCOURT ACADEMY. 
(FouNDED JANUARY 19TH, 1908.) 


I.—TaEe GONCOURTS. 


On the recommendation of the French 
Government, the Conseil d’Etat has at 
last given official sanction* to the Gon- 
court Academy. The President of the 
Republic has signed the decree. The 
event has created something of a stir 
in France, not only in literary circles, 
but among the public at large. A flat- 
tering reception has been given by the 
Press to the new Academy. The great 
quarrel between realists and idealists 
is at an end. The last representative 
of naturalism, Emile Zola, is dead, and 
the younger generation of writers have 
1 Reconnaissance d’utilite publique. 





evolved a literary style in which 
thought is as much in evidence as fact 
and action, a doctrine that to the nat- 
uralist-realist was anathema. Zola 
himself, in his last works, in Fécondité 
and in Vérité, had abandoned the im- 
passive attitude of the naturalists for 
the passionate advocacy of theories 
which his books merely served to illus- 
trate. 

In Paris, where the gravest things 
are treated in a light vein, the Gon- 
court Academy has been made a pre- 
text for a number of witty shafts 
aimed at the Académie Francaise. It 
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was pointed out that the choice of the 
two brothers fell upon men to whom 
the Académie had given but scant en- 
couragement, upon men like Flaubert 
or Théophile Gautier. Many have at- 
tributed this preference to a fixed bias, 
of which they find further proof in the 
rules of the new body, which seem to 
reflect somewhat severely upon the 
proceedings of the official Académie. 
The Goncourts stoutly refused admit- 
tance to mere men of fashion, to diplo- 
mats and poets. They gave the first 
place to novelists and historians, and 
decreed that their chief annual prize 
of five thousand francs should be 
awarded to a work of fiction, in prose. 
Again, while the Académie Francaise 
frequently gives its prize of ten thou- 
sand francs to one of its own members, 
the Goncourts condemned this practice. 

We are prepared to admit that, to a 
certain extent, the Goncourts founded 
their Academy in a spirit of rivalry. 
But we may perhaps be allowed to call 
such rivalry by the more fitting name 
of emulation. The two brothers were 
certainly not so bigoted as is generally 
supposed, for they actually contem- 
plated the possibility that members of 
the Goncourt Academy might some day 
stand for the Académie Francaise. It 
would be more correct to say that the 
new Academy was intended as a rally- 
ing point for that small group of writ- 
ers from Descartes and Moliére to Bal- 
zac, Gautier, and Flaubert, whom the 
official Académie, fearful of certain 
reputations, has at all times systemat- 
ically passed over. 

The belief that the Goncourts were by 
nature fierce and subversive innovators 
is a pure myth. As frequently happens, 
what was for them a matter of neces- 
sity has been mistaken for an impulse 
of their own free will. Having no al- 


ternative but to renounce either their 
work or the hope of social favors, they 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the latter. 
Had it been possible, however, they 
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would no doubt have been only too glad 
to reconcile both objects. When at 
last, after a twenty years’ struggle, the 
elder Goncourt was appointed a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, his first sorrow- 
ful thought was of the pleasure it 
would have given his brother to have 
obtained the same distinction. Nor can 
it be questioned that they would both 
gladly have joined the Académie Fran- 
caise, whose brightest ornaments they 
would have been. But the Académie 
has ever shown itself openly hostile to 
the realistic group of writers. Neither 
Balzac, nor Gautier, nor Flaubert 
gained admittance to its ranks,? and 
the Goncourts neither would nor could 
so far disown their masters as to solicit 
a favor arbitrarily withheld from the 
latter. This feeling was shared by the 
whole realistic school. The most re- 
tiring of them all, Daudet, pledged him- 
self formally never to seek admission 
to that body which had rejected Balzac 
and spurned Flaubert. Zola, after a 
long period of sturdy independence, 
suddenly changed his mind in 1888; but 
in spite of repeated attempts, he could 
not prevail upon the Académie to open 
its doors to him. 

It will be remembered how Pierre 
Loti, that distant follower of the Gon- 
courts, on the occasion of his formal 
admission to the Académie Francaise, 
gave an address which was nothing less 
than a solemn recantation. And even 
to-day, when time has softened down 
old animosities, many of the younger 
writers show a disposition to hold aloof 
from the venerable company of the 
Immortals. They are inclined to be- 
lieve that, by passing over all the mas- 
ters of the realistic school, the Acade- 
micians have broken the chain that 
should have bound them to the future. 
For there is not a man of letters in 
France who is not more or less a son 
of Balzac as regards his mental atti- 


2 Balzac stood twice as a candidate, and was 
twice refused. 














tude, and of Flaubert in pvint of style. 
Thus the most far-reaching literary 
movement of our time has been ef- 
fected outside of the Académie. 

The Goncourts, the extent of whose 
illusions we have already seen, could 
not but be deeply concerned at this 
melancholy state of affairs. If they 
preferred glory to a seat in the Acad- 
émie, who shall blame them? But they 
certainly brought neither hatred nor 
malice into the conflict. Far from 
thinking the Académie Francaise a 
wholly detestable institution, they 
looked upon it as essentially adapted to 
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the French character, to the spirit of 
the land of les salons ow l’on cause. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt himself founded his 
Grenier d’ Auteuil, as a place where men 
of the most diverse literary proclivities 
might hold social gatherings. At the 
Diners de Magny, the two brothers had 
taken part in many a heated debate. 
Yet the guests had always remained 
on the best of terms, being only too 
happy to associate with such charm- 
ing protagonists and opponents as 
Gautier, Renan and Berthelot, to men- 
tion only those who had a ready gift of 
speech. 


IlI—Wuy THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE REMAINED CLOSED AGAINST THE 
GONCOURTS. 


What then was that naturalist-real- 
istic school which so mightily alarmed 
the Académie? The question is not 
such a simple one as might at first sight- 
appear. For one thing, it had nothing to 
do with politics. The Académie, from 
the way its members are recruited, is 
necessarily conservative, if not reac- 
tionary. There was nothing, therefore, 
to prevent it from accepting Balzac, 
whose political creed was summed up 
in a monarchy and a House of Peers, 
to be chosen among all that was best 
in the land, in personal ability, in rank, 
or in wealth. Yet the very same body 
that adiitted the truculent Hugo, the 
bugbear of the classicists, would have 
none of the author of La Comédie Hu- 
maine, a genius commanding universal 
respect, a man withal of the most en- 
gaging manners, as lavish of praise as 
of his talent, and who would have been 
only too willing to express his grati- 
tude for favors received. To justify 
their attitude, the Academicians put 
forward many lame excuses. Reasons 
they had none, save only the aversion 
in which everything that smacked of 
realism was held by the pseudo-classi- 
eal school. 

In spite of the noise it made, the ro- 





mantic revolution had only touched the 
outward form, without affecting the 
methods, the habit of mind, the whole 
philosophy of classical tradition. 
Everything was distorted, but nothing 
disappeared. All the essentials, the 
social and religious symbols of the clas- 
sicists, were again to the fore, decked 
out in new apparel. The worthy 
Academicians had, indeed, been called 
upon to fight for their poetical stage 
properties, for their imagery and peri- 
phrases. But, realizing that no vital 
issue was involved, they could well af- 
ford to display the facile generosity of 
mock combatants. Hugo had never 
struck them as anything but an enfant 
terrible. With Balzac and the realists 
matters assumed a different complex- 
ion. Mere form became a secondary 
consideration, for now the whole fabric 
was shaken to its foundations. The 
metaphysical symbols, the purely ab- 
stract notions of truth, justice, human- 
ity, honor and purity, were replaced by 
a searching analysis in which, as at 
first appeared, must perish all the old- 
world morality together with the 
beauty that clung to it. It is bad 
enough to have the poet's steed dubbed 
a horse, yet even this may be forgiven 
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if that horse is still a noble mount, 
breathing fire from its nostrils and gal- 
loping through space with a fine dis- 
regard for oats—its food the stars, and 
its drink the four winds of heaven. 
But matters become serious when you 
are ruthlessly shown the grosser ele- 
ments of heroism and the slow elabora- 
tion of the virtues. Virtues, did I say? 
Virtues, then, with nothing of the di- 
vine left to them. A little way off they 
might easily be mistaken fer physical 
properties. 

The characters of Balzac are domi- 
nated by two or three leading motives: 
the pursuit of wealth and honors, or the 
satisfaction of certain passions, such as 
sensuality, cupidity, paternal love... . 
To attain these objects all means are 
good. Failure is the only evil, for if 
you fail both nature and society fal! 
upon you and trample you under foot. 
The virtues are utilitarian. Society 
being all-powerful, you will meet with 
fanatics of commercial probity, such 
as César Birotteau, men who are de- 
termined at all cost to take up a bill 
when it falls due, or, if they have be- 
come bankrupts, to pay their creditors 
to the utmost farthing. Yet their hon- 
esty looks more like the product of a 
diseased brain than the act of a free 
agent. 

Thus, long before any one thought of 
experimental psychology, Balzac cre- 
ated the experimental novel. Nor were 
his followers a whit less daring. 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary is the life- 
story of a woman fatally driven to her 
ruin by the compelling influence of edu- 
cational surroundings, of the books she 
reads and the society in which she 
moves. In Germinie Lacerteur, the Gon- 
courts present to us with scientific ac- 
curacy a pathological picture of hys- 
teria with all its degrading symptoms. 
What wonder if the Académie Fran- 
eaise was horror-struck? The stately 
edifice of the past seemed to be tum- 
bling into ruin. By the side of these 
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revolutionary fiends Hugo was a very 
Angel of light. 

The average classical writer calmly 
ignores the limitations imposed by 
physiology and circumstance. He con- 
siders himself free to give his heroes 
the strength of purpose and the means 
to reform, so that his plot may work 
out to the satisfaction of a virtuous 
author. Awkward situations are con- 
veniently argued away. 

And yet, with strange inconsistency, 
he persists in creating a series of im- 
mutable types, both of heroes and vil- 
lains. The romantic school respect 
these traditions. Like their predeces- 
sors, they exhibit a number of leading 
characters, rigid in virtue as in vice. 
But with the realists it becomes a mat- 
ter of no little sagacity to discern good 
from evil. Not only are human beings 
the creatures of heredity and circum- 
“stance, but they are constantly over- 
stepping the limits assigned to them 
and encroaching on their neighbors. 
(erminie Lacerteux, the drunkard, the 
thief, and the wanton, is withal a good 
soul, full of the best intentions. Again 
the virtuous, moralizing bourgeois of 
Zola’s Pat-Bouille are a pack of arrant 
knaves. All this upset the law and or- 
der established by the classical school, 
and introduced the methods of science 
into the divine realm of literature. 

Unfortunately the realists, stung by 
resistance, often put themselves in the 
wrong. ‘l'axed with the vulgarity of 
their subjects, they had recourse to in- 
decency, and tie general public, by 
their attitude, only fanned the quarrel. 
They remained faithful to the roman- 
tic school, to the very poorest of the 
classical writers. When they did read 
the works of the realists, they professed 
to do so out of mere curiosity, thus 
putting a premium upon impurity and 
coarseness. It is a fact that, in spite 


of the artistic excellencies with which 
they abound, the most successful pro- 
ductions of the realistic school owed 

















their popularity tc scandal. While his 
purer novels hardly obtained a reading, 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary sold by the 
thousand for the sake of the daring 
scenes it depicts. The Goncourts met 
with very little appreciation until they 
published La Fille Elisa, which is far 
from being their best work, but which 
deals with the subject of prostitution. 

Thus the public and the Académie 
had their share of responsibility for the 
immorality of these works. Art has 
nothing to gain in thus pandering to 
the unhealthy curiosity of the public. 
Our very greatest master of style, Jean 
La Fontaine, has left Fables far more 
perfect than his licentious tales. And 
all the talent lavished by Flaubert upon 
the voluptuous scenes in Madame Bo- 
vary does not make these passages the 
most thrilling, the most life-like, or the 
most beautiful in his book. No doubt, 
however, La Fontaine would have been 
left to starve had he not written his 
Tales; and similarly, finding themselves 
subjected to unmerited ostracism, the 
realists of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century did not hesitate to call 
in scandal as a means of attracting the 
reader. In this way the public were 
gradually taught to appreciate the won- 
derful art of a Gautier, a Flaubert, or 
a Zola. Nor was it long before the 
feeble productions of the neo-romantic 
and the neo-classical writers began to 
appear insipid and intolerable. It is 
often thus with human progress, evil 
beginnings eventually making for good. 
In the long run both mind and heart 
have everything to gain in building 
upon truth rather than upon false- 
hood, however attractive. Let us has- 
ten to add that the Goncourts made but 
little use of the bait of indecency. 
La Fille Elisa is, it is true, the story of 
an unfortunate of the lowest type, but 
the subtlety of the treatment divests 
the subject almost entirely of its ob- 
jectionable character. In Germinie 
Lacerteuxr the unwholesome impression 
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is completely obliterated by the chaste- 
ness of the style and the compassionate 
tenderness that pervades its every part. 
The remaining novels of the Goncourts, 
Charles Demailly, Renée Mauperin, Man- 
ette, Salomon, Madame Gervaisais, Chérie, 
La Faustin, etc. are one and all power- 
ful studies of individual types of mod- 
ern society, admirable works in which 
two noble and unselfish men pour forth 
without stint all the talent nature had 
bestowed upon them. 

It might have been thought that the 
splendid historical works of the Gon- 
courts would alone have been a suffi- 
cient title in the eyes of a company 
that has admitted to its ranks so many 
inferior historians. But here again, 
no doubt, the two brothers were handi- 
capped by their realistic tendencies. 
History proper, with its conventional 
symbols, was distasteful to them. 
They studied the eighteenth century in 
works of patient erudition, as lovers 
of art and human individuality. This 
delightful manner, judiciously as it was 
applied, was held unworthy of the sub- 
ject. It did not suit the pompous school 
of history. The Académie ignored 
the authors of Marie Antoinette, of the 
Pompadour, of the Histoire de la Société 
Francaise pendant la Révolution et pen- 
dant le Directoire, etc., etc. 

The divergence must have been fun- 
damental, for, over and above their 
literary ability the Goncourts possessed 
another quality well calculated to com- 
mend them to the choice of the Forty. 
They were perfect men of the world, 
of distinguished manners and noble 
presence, and were full of wit and re- 
finement. It is impossible to question 
the unerring delicacy of their taste. 
They got together a collection of curios, 
examples of Japanese and eighteenth 
century art, of drawings, prints and 
bronzes, the sale of which yielded the 
necessary funds for the endowment of 
their Academy. Let them be given 
their due. By the lives they led, by 
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their books, and by the way they dis- 
posed of their property, the Goncourts 
set an example of passionate, disinter- 
ested love of art, of unselfish devotion 
to literature. Strong, handsome and 
wealthy, they yet sacrificed to their 
work family joys, the sweetness of 
leisure hours, and the social advan- 
tages they might have reaped in some 
other field of labor. They neither of 
them married, and the first rays of 
dawn frequently found them bending 
over their work as if they had belonged 
to those classes which earn their bread 
with the sweat of their brows. In 
point of fact, they neither derived, nor 
sought to derive, any material profit 
from their unremitting toil. 

What then was the motive of so 
strenuous an effort? Some have pro- 
nounced it an abnormal development of 
ambition, thus ignoring that love of 
glory, that confident hope of immortal- 
ity, that determination not to live and 
perish entirely in their own time which 
were unquestionably the principal mo- 
tives of the two brothers. Should it 
not rather be termed a noble idealism, 
and one that preserved them from all 
sordid temptations and enabled them 
to pass unscathed through some of the 
most appalling phases of French his- 
tory—the Empire, the Franco-German 
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War, the Commune—without ever los- 
ing faith in humanity, for their concep- 
tion of art was that of an incorruptible 
spirit, enduring from generation to gen- 
eration, and dwelling on high, far above 
human ills and vicissitudes? 

Were it to become general, such an 
attitude would, no doubt, be produc- 
tive of evil rather than of good. The 
future of mankind depends upon the 
present, and it is not by placing our- 
selves above our daily round of du- 
ties, above our cares and responsibil- 
ities as fathers and citizens, that we 
can further the greatness of our race. 
But the Goncourts, at least, redeemed 
this lack.of solidarity by their devo- 
tion to work. Not theirs the life of 
the rich dilettante, usually leading to 
gentle scepticism. They were upheld 
by burning enthusiasm. To obtain all 
the most alluring gifts of glory, they 
had but to write one or two strictly 
conventional books, some common- 
place history or some creditable play. 
But they preferred to expend their ef- 
fort in a score of daring novels, which 
closed against them the doors of every 
official institution. Jules, the younger, 
died in harness, at the age of forty, 
without even having been made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 


I[II.—Tae OrtGin OF THE GONCOURT ACADEMY. 


The Goncourts were not alone to find 
their labor unrequited. Throughout 
the second Empire, art and literature 
as whole suffered a most trying 
eclipse. The Parisian salons, those 
havens of refuge for French artists 
and writers, were closed to all manner 
of intellectual life, and became wholly 
engrossed with politics or the pursuit 
of pleasure. It was the reign of me- 
diocrity, both in society and at Court. 
A young relative of the Emperor’s, 
Princess Mathilde, was alone daring 
enough to receive into her intimacy 
men of the worth of Gautier, Flaubert, 


a 


and the Goncourts. Not that she ap- 
pears to have had any special predilec- 
tion for literature. Her interest lay 
rather in the direction of painting, and 
it was the painter Giraud who intro- 
duced to his generous friend and pa- 
troness the whole pleiad of realistic 
writers, of whom Gautier was then 
the leading spirit. But, whether di- 
rect or indirect, the kindly sympathy 
of the Princess somewhat alleviated 
the unjust severity of society and the 
public at large towards writers of such 
remarkable talent. She it was who 
caused Flaubert and the elder Gon- 
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court to be appointed to the Legion of 
Honor. The second of these always 
remained faithful to the Princess. Up 
to the very last he used to visit her at 
her country seat at St. Gratien, near 
Paris, where he spent a few weeks as 
her guest every summer. This ex- 
plains his leaving her all his property, 
to be applied for charitable purposes, 
in case his other dispositions could not 
be fulfilled. 

Another great resource of both Jules 
and Edmond—later on of Edmond 
alone—was the Diner de Magny. Here 
they met admirable conversationalists 
such as Berthelot, Renan, Gautier, Ste. 

and here every great con- 
ception that was formed in the world 
of science or literature found its echo. 
It may be doubted, perhaps, whether 
the Goncourts always thoroughly un- 
derstood what Berthelot said to them, 
and whether they did not take Renan’s 
words too literally, as he subsequently 
taxed them with doing. However that 
may be, they derived the greatest en- 
joyment from this intercourse of which 
the salient features are faithfully re- 
corded in the frequent allusions to the 
Diner de Magny that occur in their 
diary. Hence the clause in the stat- 
utes of the Goncourt Academy, pre- 
scribing that its members shall meet 
at dinner five times a year. Besides 
these Magny dinners, there was the 
Diner des Cing, comprising Flaubert, 
Tourguéneff, Zola, Daudet, and Ed- 
mond de Goncourt, all of whom ex- 
cept, of course, the last, were to be 
members of the future Academy. 

At the death of Flaubert, in 1880, 
Edmond de Goncourt opened what was 
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called the Grenier, to continue the Sun- 
day receptions of the illustrious author 
of Madame Bovary. The said Grenier 
consisted in a spacious apartmeut, ob- 
tained by removing the wall separat- 
ing two rooms. On the floor Goncourt 
laid down a rich carpet, with a blue 
ground relieved here and there by a 
dainty red flower. He hung the walls 
with antique tapestries, with drawings 
by Gavarni and Kakimonos, by Japan- 
ese masters. At the far end of the 
room stood a broad divan, upon which 
the writer has often seen Daudet and 
Goncourt seated together. A _ glass 
cabinet full of books and curios was 
placed against the wall on the side 
nearest the door. Opposite, more 
cabinets, and, in the place of honor, 
the rocking-chairs in which the two 
brothers used to sit and smoke to- 
gether. In this Grenier would assem- 
ble all who possess to-day, or who have 
left behind them, a name in literature 
or in art: Zola, Daudet, Guy de Mau- 
passant, Bourget, Bonnetain, the paint- 
ers Carriére and Raffaéli, the sculptor 
Rodin, and with these, all the present 
Goncourt Academy, except, perhaps, 
Bourges. 

The Goncourts looked forward to a 
time when their Academy should have 
a place of its own in which to hold 
its assemblies. Meantime, and until 
some generous patron shall have made 
this possible, they have expressed the 
desire that their Academicians shall 
meet at dinner five times a year. The 
Diner de Magny, and the Diner des Cing 
were surely in Edmond de Goncourt’s 
mind when he wrote this clause of his 
last will and testament. 


IV.—Tse WILL, THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW ACADEMY. 


The will of the Goncourts was a lit- 
erary document of considerable length. 
It was written with the utmost care, 
but, in spite of this, it gave rise te liti- 
gation. Yet its clear and precise word- 
ing, the pains at which the writer had 


been to prune and polish his style so 
as to render it more exact and more 
harmonious, could not have a decisive 
influence upon the final issue. In the 
preamble to the judgment finding for 
the defendants, a special clause was in- 
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serted, pointing out the unequivocal 
character of the intentions of a testator 
who had dwelt at such length and with 
such perfection of style upon the or- 
ganization of his future Academy. 

The principal clauses of the will are 
well known. After a few words of in- 
troduction, setting forth that he pos- 
sessed no near relation in straitened 
circumstances, Goncourt left his entire 
property to Alphonse Daudet and Léon 
Hennique, stipulating that they should 
solicit official sanction for a literary 
society comprising ten members. If 
sanction were refused, the estate was 
to revert to Princess Mathilde, who 
was instructed to make it over to a 
charitable institution, bearing the 
name of “Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows,” and consisting mainly in an 
orphan-school for girls. 

Goncourt died during the night be- 
tween the 15th and 16th of July, 1896, 
at Champrosay, in the country house 
of his friend Alphonse Daudet. When 
the will was read, it was found to give 
the names of eight Academicians out 
of ten: Alphonse Daudet, J. K. Huys- 
mans, Léon Hennique, Octave Mir- 
beau, the two brothers J. H. Rosny, 
Gustave Geffroy, and Paul Margue- 
ritte. These were designated by the 
testator to succeed the ten original 
members, Théophile Gautier, Louis 
Veuillot, Gustave Flaubert, Paul de St. 
Victor, Fromentin, Barbey d’Aurévilly, 
Théodore de Banville, Jules Vallés, 
Emile Zola, and Alphonse Daudet, all 
dead but the last two. Daudet’s name 
occurs again in the new list; as for 
Zola, he had been struck off the list in 
1888, when he came forward as a can- 
didate for the Académie. The eight 


Academicians named in the will were 
empowered to fill up the two remain- 
ing vacancies. 

Apart from a few unimportant leg- 
acies, among which was an annuity 
of twelve hundred francs to Pélagie, 
the master’s old servant, the entire es- 
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tate was left to the Academy. Little 
Edmée Daudet, the god-daughter of 
Edmond de Goncourt, was also to re- 
ceive a sum of five thousand francs to 
buy herself a pearl, the last of those 
her godfather was in the habit of giv- 
ing her every year. 

The property consisted partly in gov- 
ernment securities, partly in a house in 
the boulevard Montmorency, at Aute- 
uil, and finally in a collection of paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, books, and cu- 
rios. The testator was convinced that 
the proceeds of the sale of the collec- 
tion alone would amply suffice to cover 
the annuities of six thousand francs 
each, bestowed upon the members of 
the Academy, and the prize of five 


‘thousand francs to be awarded every 


year to the author of some work of 
fiction. 

Three competent men were appoint- 
ed to make arrangements for the sale: 
M. Alidor Delzant, the _ bibliophile, 
drew up the catalogue of the books; 
M. Roger Marx, of the paintings and 
Highteenth Century curios, and M. 
Bing, the well-known authority on the 
art of Japan, organized the sale of the 
Japanese curios and drawings. But, 
whether the time was unpropitious, or 
whether Edmond de Goncourt had 
formed too high an estimate of his 
collection, the total proceeds barely 
amounted to sixty-six thousand pounds 
sterling. When to this were added the 
securities and the value of the house, 
there was still a prospect of approach- 
ing the necessary amount, but the 
Treasury had yet to be reckoned with, 
which, under different pretexts, mulct- 
ed the estate of nearly sixteen thou- 
sand pounds. 

The executors, Alphonse Daudet and 
Léon Hennique, had begun constitut- 
ing the Academy, when legal proceed- 
ings were taken against them, certain 
distant relations of the deceased op- 
posing the will. The latter were non- 
suited by a judgment delivered April 

















Sth, 1897, from which, however, they 
appealed, In 1898 Alphonse Daudet died, 
leaving to Léon Hennique the oner- 
ous task of defending the suit alone. 
At last, however, the Court of Appeal, 
under the presidency of M. Forichon, 
after hearing M. Raymond Poincaré, 
counsel for the defendant, confirmed 
the judgment of the lower Court, and 
refused to invalidate, on the ground of 
technical irregularity, a will that pos- 
sessed every characteristic of an au- 
thentic document, clearly expressing 
the intentions of the deceased. 

The surviving members of the Acad- 
emy held a meeting on November 23rd, 
1900, at the house of M. Léon Hen- 
nique, and filled the existing vacan- 
cies by electing MM. Elémir Bourges, 
Lucien Descaves, and Léon Daudet. 
The newly-formed society was only 
waiting to receive the necessary sanc- 
tion from the Council of State, when 
it found itself in the meshes of the re- 
‘cent law on Associations. It became 
necessary to procure the consent of the 
Municipa] Council, the signature of the 
Prefect of the Seine, etc. In the 
course of these lengthy formalities, 
the young Academy met with wide- 
spread sympathy. Besides the learned 
opinion of Me. Devin, a shining light 
of the Parisian bar, it received the 
support of that eminent statesman, M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, and at last, by a 
Presidential decree, dated January 
19th, 1903, the Goncourt Academy was 
definitely constituted as follows:—MM. 
J. K. Huysmans, president; Gustave 
Geffroy, vice-president; the elder 
Rosny, treasurer; Léon Hennique, Oc- 
tave Mirbeau, the younger Rosny, Paul 
Margueritt¢, Elémir Bourges, Lucien 
Descaves, Léon Daudet, members. 

The early works of these writers 
were mostly social studies, yet their 
general tendencies do not necessarily 
lead them all to realism. 

M. J. K. Huysmans, after writing a 
few novels of the purest naturalism, 
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Les Sceurs Vatard, A Vau VEau, En 
Rade, now favors a somewhat differ- 


ent manner. While still displaying his 
marvellous talent for word-painting 
and analysis, he has introduced into 
his philosophy a supernatural element, 
dominating life. The transiticn is 
marked by a curious work, A Rebours, 
of which the hero is a seeker after 
pleasures hitherto unknown, whose ul- 
timate fate is despair. The book is 
something of an autobiography, in a 
philosophic sense, of course. Finding 
the times out of joint, Huysmans took 
refuge in religious mysticism. This 
new direction imparted to his life is 
clearly set forth in his novel Ld-Bas, 
and in its sequel, Ld-Haut. Again re- 
stored to faith, the author retired to 
the Abbaye de Ligugé, belonging to 
the learned order of Benedictine 
monks. Here, at last, he had found 
peace, and he had just been made a 
lay member, when the law on Asso- 
ciations brought about the dissolution 
of the Order. He then returned to 
Paris, where he is now engaged in pre- 
paring for publication works of a lit- 
urgical and archzeological character. 
M. Gustave Geffroy, the judicious 
critic of the realistic school of art, has 
written on the painters Manet, Monet, 
Renoir, Whistler, Lebourg, Carriére, 
etc., and on the sculptor Rodin, a num- 
ber of masterly studies, distinguished 
for their subtle analysis, their enthu- 
siasm, and the splendor of their style. 
These studies have been collected in 
five volumes and published by Char- 
pentier, under the title of L’Art et la 
Vie. But M. Gustave Geffroy is not 
only a critic; he is, moreover, a del- 
icate and scrupulous historian, a think- 
er of no mean order. His biography 
of Blanqui, the revolutionist, undoubt- 
edly ranks among the finest produc- 
tions of a style midway between his- 
tory and fiction, combining, as it does, 
the faithfulness of the one with the 
bright animation of the other. A 
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friend and collaborator of Georges 
Clémenceau, the former great leader 
of the Extreme Left, M. Gustave 
Geffroy shares most of his political 
opinions, only with a stronger leaning 
towards socialism. He is a man of ten- 
der feeling and broad sympathies. 

M. Léon Hennique is a Roman Cath- 
olic, like M. Huysmans. He, too, was 
a pure naturalist in early youth, but 
his complex temperament soon led him 
to write works of a spiritualistic ten- 


dency, tempered with keen observa- 
tion. There is a wide gulf between 


L’Accident de M. Hébert and Un Caract- 
ere. M. Hennique is a mystic, a spir- 
itualist, and a passionate believer in 
re-incarnation. 

M. Octave Mirbeau is an 
satirical writer, full of verve and pas- 
sion. His werks point to a character- 
istic evolution, in which, however, the 
author appears to have travelled round 
a circle and returned to his starting 
point. Except for the more biting 
quality of its irony, Le Journal @une 
Femme de Chambre bears a great re- 
semblance to his early ‘work, Le Cal- 
vaire. But M. Mirbeau’s individuality 
is too strong not to assert itself in all 
his writings. His style is firm, full of 
imagery, and of surpassing clearness. 
He is a writer of the very first order. 
His political convictions tend to make 
of him a democrat, nay, even an an- 
archist. A fierce anti-clerical, a de- 
fender of the weak and lowly, his at- 
tacks upon society are so extraordi- 
narily vehement that very few people 
can discern beneath the furious man- 
ner the workings of the noble heart 
that has prompted them. Nor is any 
light afforded them by his enigmatical 
Jardin des Supplices. 

Paul Margueritte, who writes in con- 
junction with his brother, Victor, is an 
author of delicate refinement, who has 
attained to power by sheer strength of 
will. A realist and, from the begin- 
ning, a sagacious and patient observer, 


incisive, 
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as witness his first work, Tous Quatre, 


towards 
series of 


his natural bent drew him 
psychology, and in a long 
novels which have made him famous, 
he has studied the secret springs of 
human action. Jours d’Epreuve, La 
Force des Choses, Le Tourment, are little 
masterpieces of subtle observation 
tinged with melancholy, yet full of 
loving kindness. In collaboration with 
his brother, he undertook to tell the 
story of the Franco-German War and 
of the Commune, and their tales are 
real epics. At the same time the two 
brothers became interested in the ques- 
tion of divorce, and their last novel, 
Deux Vies, deals exhaustively with this 
subject. These eminent writers pro- 
fess no extreme political opinions or 
philosophical convictions; they hope 
for all things from Charity, in their 
eyes a sovereign power, capable of 
changing the face of the world. 

Elémir Bourges has published three 
volumes: Sous la Hache, Le Crépuscule 
des Dieux, Les Oiseaugr s’envolent et les 
Fleurs tombent, distinguished for their 
breadth of style and somewhat scorn- 
ful philosophy. His characters are 
princes and princesses who are a prey 
to pessimism and lead pompous, dra- 
matic, and pitiable lives. The author is 
a scholar who lives in the country, 
away from Paris, with his books to 
keep him company. [Tor a long time 
he occupied a sort of hermitage at 
Samois, near Fontainebleau; he has 
lately moved to Versailles, where he 
will be nearer to his colleagues of the 
Academy. He is not known to have 
any very definite political opinions, 
but lives for art and literature. On 
the occasions when he emerges from 
his retreat, this recluse is found to be 
a brilliant and witty causeur. 

M. Lucien Descaves is, emphatically, 
the true realist. His books, La Teigne, 
Sous-Offs, Les Enmurés, display a pas- 
sionate love for truth. The care he 
bestows on his work entitles him to a 

















place in the very first rank of scholars, 
who are artists enamored of the sen- 
suous element in their craft. Attempts 
have been made to connect him with 
different masters, but, in reality, Des- 
caves takes after none. He is perfectly 
original. His prose is highly polished, in- 
cisive, not to say caustic, but caustic 
only to serve the noblest ends. He 
loves the poor, the suffering, and for 
them he labors, heart and soul. He is 
a democrat and, above all, a defender 
of the oppressed, a man of tender sym- 
pathy. Even his political enemies do 
justice to his honesty, to his kindness. 

M. Léon Daudet, the son of Alphonse 
Daudet, has a complex, disquieting 
mind. He has written books of the 
most different character. Dramatic and 
universal in Hoerés, scathing in Les 
Morticoles, weird and speculative in 
Le Voyage de Shakespeare, he is a man 
of great imaginative power, teeming 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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with ideas on all manner of subjects, 


and excelling in satire, which he 
wields with great effect. His political 
and philosophical evolution is not easy 
to trace. Starting out as a republican 
and a free-thinker, he would appear to 
have reverted with a certain violence 
to monarchy and Catholicism. He is 
to-day an uncompromising anti-Semite. 

Such are the members of this purely 
literary Academy. In spite of their 
wide divergences of opinion, they all 
take pleasure in meeting once a month 
at the same table. They have one sub- 
ject of conversation that is ever new, 


ever delightful—literature. The Gon- 
courts, then, were justified in their 
belief that art can soar, like an in- 


corruptible spirit, above chance and 
circumstance, and serve as a bond be- 
tween man and man, between genera- 
tion and generation. 

J. H. Rosny. (Translated by C. 
wood.) 


Hey- 





WITH THE RUCK TO THE DERBY. 


“To Tattenham Corner!” 

There it was in black and white, 
staring us in the face. A simple plac- 
ard posted outside the station door. 
We had left our office chairs, and were 
sitting in the window watching Lon- 
don bustling in the busy street below 
us. It was London in the haze of ap- 
proaching midday heat. London of 
radiating paving-stones and swelter- 
ing asphalt. London of straw hats 
and—— 

“Shall we go? We need only be 
away about four hours, and just think 
what a day it will be on the Downs!” 
and instinctively H. put out his hand 
to reach his hat. 

To Tattenham Corner! 

The magic in that simple legend. We 
gaze hesitatingly at it, then a smart 
hansom deposits at the station door a 
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well-groomed man escorting a fashion- 
ably attired lady. The man has field- 
glasses slung across his shoulder; he 
stops and buys a race-card from a 
busy hawker on the curb. Obviously 
he is bound for Epsom. Every one 
who can find the time is bound for 
Epsom. It is such a glorious day: The 
last scruple vanishes; we will go to 
Epsom too. We are not dressed for 
the part. What does it matter? who 
will know us in that vast concourse of 
people? We will go—we will go with 
the ruck, and take our chance with the 
ruck. 

“The last special, sir, leaves at 
12.30. Room, sir? Yes, you will have 
lying-down room from here; but you 
will fill up at Cannon Street and Lon- 
don Bridge. Cannot guarantee you 
any class these times. No, you won't 
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be in time for the first race, but you 
will be in time to see the Derby. 
Thank you, sir; hope you back a win- 
ner, sir.” 

The inspector spoke the truth; we 


did not fill up until we reached 
London Bridge. Even then we did 
not fill up as heavily as we had 


anticipated. We only took two more 
truants from oppressive London, like 
unto ourselves. Truant No. 3 was a 
silent, solid man. His mellow face 
spoke of exposure and strong waters. 
He was evidently in the habit of at- 
tending race-meetings, since he entered 
fully equipped with the necessary ac- 
cessories. Just as the train was start- 
ing, to us entered truant No. 4. He 
presented a striking contrast to No. 3. 
He brought in with him all the gaiety of 
atmosphere inseparable from the Cock- 
ney as soon as he may with decency 
affect the panama. He settled himself 
in a corner, shot his pink jute cuffs, 
pulled out a gigantic cigar, and before 
commencing to uncase it from its tin- 
foil covering, smiled indulgently upon 
us as he unburdened himself of his in- 
troductory question— 

“Goin’ to back Catgut, eh?” (Silence.) 
“Well, if you are not, you ought to. I 
am!” Then he rattled on, making the 
conversation for the whole party, as 
only a Cockney can. “I tell you what it 
is, I have got to get a little of my own 
back. I was stoney broke yesterday. 
Had only my ticket to get home with. 
My pals played it low down on me, I 
can tell you. They were on Kroon- 
stad, yet they would give me nothing 
to get back with. Fine kind of pals 
I call them. But ’oo cares?—I can’t 
help it. One day luck’s in, next it’s 
out. When I tell you that my name is 


Chandler, you will see how it is—it’s in 
the bone, you see; my dad’s name was 
Chandler and my mother was a Jupp. 
How then can you expect me to keep 
off a little game of gee-gees? Why, my 
dad never missed a Derby for fifty- 
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three years, and when I was only elev- 
en they put me on old Spatch Cock to 
ride a trial with Nemesis, and that‘s 
now—let me see, how many years ago. 
Now look here, gentlemen, I’ll bet youa 
thick ‘un all round that none of you 
guess within two years of my age. 
Now, how old do you think I am?” 
(At this juncture truant No. 4 took off 
his mock panama, in order, we pre- 
sume, that we might judge of his age 
by the bleachment of his locks.) “Now 
there is no kid. I bet an even sov- 
ereign that none of you can name it 
within two. See, I will write it down 
on my cuff. I can’t alter that now or 
change it. Any takers? Well I never 
—goin’ to back Rock Sand at odds on, 
and not ready for a little flutter on the 
road. Well, there you are—forty-three 
—an’ none of you would have pitched 
it higher than thirty-five.” 

How much further the genial Cock- 
ney and sharper might have enter- 
tained us it is impossible to say, only 
at Croydon we picked up four more 
truants, which considerably curtailed 
his field of operations. The conversa- 
tion became disjointed and less local- 
ized. But the Cockney had played his 
part well, and had manfully endeavor- 
ed to bring us novices up to the bet- 
ting scratch by the skilful disguise in 
his conversation. Doubtless he had 
found the age ruse work with wary 
novices who would have shied at a 
pack of cards or a thimble. 

To the stroke of the scheduled time 
ef arrival the special put us down at 
the new station at Tattenham Corner. 
The shouting which heralded the finish 
of the first race greeted us as we 
passed through the station barrier and 
became integral units in that vast 
Derby concourse. 

Cold lunch, 2s. 64d. 

“We must feed,” said H., as the in- 
viting placard of a great catering firm 
caught our eye. “This is no day to 
brave a crowd with a loose jerkin.” 

















This sound philosophy brought no de- 
mur, and unknown we dived into the 
great unknown. 

“Hullo, J., so we can’t even come to 
an English race-course without finding 
you in evidence.” It was the Sudda 
judge whom we had not seen since 
the days we donned silk at northern 
Indian meetings, and beside him stood 
the greatest authority on Thuggee and 
Dacoity that Bengal had ever seen. 
The great unknown, indeed! why, the 
first persons that we met knew us, and 
were bent upon a mission similar to 
our own. What memories’ this chance 
meeting in the railway buffet conjured 
up. The steady murmur of the Derby 
crowd died away. One was uo longer 
a mere grain in that vast dune of sand 
covering the Epsom Downs, but a 
principal again. The silk jacket rus- 
tled under the covert coat as one 
waited at the door of the weighing- 
room. Then our turn came. Off with 
the coat; where is the saddle, the mar- 
tingale?—“‘Ten stone two, please.”’ “You 
want a little more—a pound will do.” 
“The big lead, please.” Then the race. 
The irritable starter, with his field of 
gentlemen riders; the little square of 
white flag that dances before your 
eyes, and which it seems will never fall. 
But all this is dreaming. We hurriedly 
swallow our lunch, bid farewell to the 
Indian civilians, and dive into the Der- 
by crowd. At the sight of the Derby 
crowd all memory of India and its 
race-meetings fades and dies away. It 
is a glorious day—gold and blue above, 
gorgeous rain-fed green below. But a 
solid drugget of black has been drawn 
across the green. The crowd lies, in 
shaping like a skate with out-stretched 
tail, right down the straight five fur- 
longs of Epsom turf. Where the 


stands tower there is the body, a solid 
mass of palpitating humanity; towards 
us, all along the rails to where we 
stand, tapers the tail. 
crowd it is! 


And what a 
Like ourselves, it is com- 
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posed of mere holiday-makers, the ef- 


fervescent froth of London’s lower 
classes. The rich and the business 
seekers gravitate towards the stands, 
where on either hand a veritable mul- 
titude of “turf accountants” have 
raised the symbols of their trade, and 
are shouting the odds, which seem to 
regulate with almost supernatural uni- 
son and rapidity. It is indeed an ideal 
Derby Day. Harriet, too, has not been 
unmindful of the opportunity which 
the gorgeous sun and perfect sky has 
given her. She is bewitching in the 
airiest of muslins that will contrast 
with pink and blue, and the whitest of 
panama hats, with brim enticed and 
bent into rakish angle and jaunty 
poise. Nor is Harry behind her. He 
too has affected the panama; and 
though his flannels are not obtrusive, 
yet he has satisfied this shortcoming 
with the excessive exuberance of his 
waist-cloth and the color of his flam- 


ing tie. Poor things! why grudge 
them the “properties” which go to 
make their simple pleasures? To-mor- 


row Harry will be totalling figures in 
demure monotony behind a counter; 
while Harriet will know no more of 
white gloves and pipe-clayed shoes as 
her aching fingers ply pickle-jar, type- 
writer, or paste-pot. 

We pushed our way through the 
crowd towards the course, and for the 
first time began to feel the necessity 
for a guide. One was at our elbow in 4 
moment. 

“Race-card, gents?” 

“How much?” said H., feeling in his 
pockets. 

“A shilling to you, gents; they was 
‘arf a crown. This is the last I ‘ave; 
so ’aving made my profit, I can afford 
to let you ’ave it cheap”; and the di- 
lapidated vagabond passed a dirty 
piece of pasteboard over to us. H. 
counted him out three coppers. 

“Lor’, sir, I couldn’t let you ’ave it 
for that; I should ‘ave the Trades 
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Unions on to me. Make it another 
penny, and I’ll mark all the winners 
for you.” 

We threw him the copper and passed 
on. Already the course was clear, and 
the candidates for the second race 
forming up at the five-furlong post. 
We were novices on an English race- 
course. It was the first time that we 
had seen jockeys crouched up behind 
their horses’ ears, or the starting-ma- 
chine. It must be allowed that the 
fast impression was not engaging. We 
had been trained in a school where 
five-furlong scurrys were usually lost 
and won at the starting-post,—where 
everything had depended, not upon 
the balance, but the horsemanship 
of the jockey. It was a_ shock, 
therefore, to see a field of ten 
horses ranged up behind a_ barrier 
which only two of them would face 
with equanimity. It was a shock, also, 
to notice that when a jockey most re- 
quired his leg-power to keep his mount 
straight, he was sprawling about on its 
neck with his knees almost touching 
his chin. It was a shock, also, to see 
that the starter was immaculately 
dressed, as if the pulling of a lever 
required the same attention to toilet 
as an afternoon tea-party. These are, 
of course, only the conservative ideas 
of men to whom the starting-machine 
is a novelty. But in the present case 
there appeared no advantage in the 
barrier—eight horses out of the ten 
would not face the white strips fairly; 
and when at last the ribbons disap- 
peared overhead, the field “all 
ways,” and it was not an eighth-part 
as good and fair a start as a strong 
official would have effected with the 
same field starting from a walk to the 
office of a flag. 

Those at the post see little or noth- 
ing of the race. A mob of galloping 
horses and silk-covered backs rapidiy 
disappearing, and then the crowd 
the 


was 


breaks cover and throngs on to 
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course behind the race. But we had 
come to see the Derby, and recked lit- 
tle of the five-furlong scurry which 
preceded it. There was perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour before the race, 
and we made our way down the 
course in order to secure some good 
place of vantage to see the great 
event. Shouting at the stand showed 
that the Juvenile Stakes had been lost 
and won, but already the course was 
thronged. It is a marvel that it is not 
kept clear between the races; it is 
many times more a marvel, that it is 
ever made clear for the races. 

A walk down the Epsom course be- 
tween races on Derby Day is perhaps 
the most interesting experience to be 
found upon any race-course in the 
world. On either hand is gathered a 
heterogeneous chevaux de frise of vehi- 
cles which, that morning, have made 
their way from London. On the one 
side the stately coach, interloping mo- 
tor-car, and gaily caparisoned char-a- 
banc; on the other a veritable sea of 
chariots—omnibus, drag, buggy, butch- 
cart, and coster’s shay. But 
that is nothing to the array and arma- 
ment of the betting faculty. They 
have opened batteries of every size, 
shape, and calibre. As far as eye can 
reach above the mass of seething 
crowd these batteries rise tier after 
tier. And what is more, they all seem 
to be in action. The more appalling 
the odds, the fiercer swells the din of 
battle. 

Was there ever such a cosmopolitan 
area as the green turf of the Epsom 
track on Derby Day! Here we pass a 
group of charming ladies, in the cloth- 
ing of whose dainty persons the price 
of at least a plater has been expended, 
They belong to the gay world which 
makes Ascot and Henley so bright and 
picturesque. Next, and almost rub- 
bing shoulders with them, we find four 
of the most forbidding touts that Beth- 
nal Green could produce and Epsom 


er’s 

















attract. Here a party from Suburbia, 
dowdy perhaps in dress, yet honest in 
their intention to make Epsom the 
most delightful picnic of the year. 
And so you pass on, to find rich and 
poor of both sexes moving as it were 
hand in hand. Within the narrow 
corral of the Epsom rails the law-abid- 
ing citizen and the habitual criminal, 
the honorable man and the knave, the 
innocent and wicked, the dissolute 
and pure. All with their minds fixed on 
one common object—to turn this form 
of national pastime, as best within 
them lies, to their own personal advan- 
tage. Marvellous sight, extraordinary 
gathering! 

“Take a good cooler!” The Italian 
ice-cream vendor is doing a roaring 
trade. A few steps farther along men 
of Gaelic coloring have attracted a 
knot of delighted holiday-makers to 
witness the sinuous contortions of the 
sword-dance in rbythm to the skirl of 
the pipes. Then our way is blocked 
by a still greater crowd. “The Mam- 
moth Tipster of the World” is holding 
forth. Quaintly attired, jockey above 
and gamekeeper below, the tipster rat- 
tles off to the admiring crowd his stock- 
in-trade patter. It delights them, it 
keeps them in good-humor, and even 
makes them laugh. We catch a frag- 
ment, “Therefore, if you have not 
backed a winner, my advice to you is 
to back the horse which runs second 
for a place.” This tickles the crowd. 
They applaud the cryptic humor in the 
speech, and we pass on nearer to the 
domain of the Jockey Club. 

“Shall we expend a guinea and seek 
entrance to a fashionable enclosure?” 

“No, we are not well enough dressed. 
Our straw hats and flannels have not 
the guinea hall-mark upon them. Be- 
sides, we are of the great unknown!” 

So we turn to the nearest enclosure, 
which seems less crowded than the 
majority. For an expenditure of fif- 
teen shillings between us they grant 
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We find ourselves in a 
respectable if not high-class society. 
The majority of our fellow-prisoners 
behind the bars are lunching. Theirs 
is the simple kind of lunch which can 
be conveniently carried in the pocket— 
hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches. But 


us admission. 


a dishevelled ruffian is determined 
that none shall starve for want of en- 
terprise on his part. “Lobster and 
bread, a ‘bob!’” he shouts, and dis- 
plays his wares. He has a greasy car- 
pet-bag full of small lobsters, freely in- 
termingled with chunks of bread. 
These he cheerfully barters at his tar- 
iff price. Providence alone can know 
the far-reaching effects of his “Lob- 
ster Trust.” 

Then the saddling-bell rings. Our 
attention at once returns to the real 
business of the day. They are clearing 
the course for the Derby. If there is 
any one circumstance attendant upon 
Epsom meeting more wonderful than 
another, it is the manner of the clear- 
ing of the course. As has been shown, 
the turf between the rails is crowded 
with the merry holiday throng. The 
crowd includes hawkers selling food, 
race-cards, and even pencils. Dealers 
in oranges and ice-creams. Open-air 
variety artists, the daintiest of ladies. 
and the roughest of roughs. Out from 
the openings in the rails file lines of 
blue-coated policemen. Right turn— 
and the extended lines are passing up 
and down the course. They are few, 
the crowd is dense. But it disappears 
before them. It is an object-lesson. 
That crowd is such that if it willed 
otherwise the police could be swept 
before it as corks upon a wave. But 
whatever his class, whatever his un- 
derstanding, the Englishman will not 
spoil sport; and with good-natured 
bantering, and without the slightest 
show of force, the crowd disappears, 
as if by magic, before the thin blue 
line. In five minutes it is clear, and 
the space that was so animated stands 
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out like a great emerald bar-sinister 
across a sable shield. 

The “turf accountants” are brac- 
ing themselves for the piéce-de-résist- 
ance of the day. “It is just 
picking money up to back Rock 
Sand!” the knowing people tell you; 
but there is a royal entry. An impres- 
sion seems to have taken hold of our 
section of the betting public that the 
King, who they tell us is present away 
in yonder lofty stand or in the pad- 
dock, is destined to win his third Der- 
by stakes. The wish is father to the 
thought, and before such sentiment the 
skill and reputation of trainers is noth- 
ing in the minds of the casual race- 
goer. Loyalty is responsible for many 
a sovereign and half-sovereign bet dur- 
ing the last quarter of an hour, and 
you hear men saying that they would 
not mind how much they lost if they 
could hope to see another royal win. 

The course is now clear, and all is 
expectancy for the parade of the Der- 
by field. It is a small field, as only 
seven names are on the card. We in 
our cheap enclosure have a mild ex- 
citement while the élite are thronging 
the paddock. For reasons known only 
to themselves and the stewards of the 
meeting, the police have their receiv- 
ing-station almost underneath the grand 
stand. Anyway the transgressors of 
turf etiquette in the matter of ready- 
money transactions are paraded, when 
the police find it expedient to furnish 
them with a haven, all along the front 
of the cheaper enclosures. One such 
miserable is now dragged past us. 
Even the sanctity of the cleared course 
eannot prevent the more enthusiastic 
of his creditors from bearing him com- 
pany. He is a sorry—almost indecent 
—sight, and even now is not secure, 
though in the custody of four stalwart 
pillars of the law. Unmoved by his 
cut and bleeding face, or the scanty 
remnant of raiment left him, an an- 
gry claimant hurls himself upon him, 
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and before his escort can prevent the 
blow, hits him heavily with both fists 
at once. So much for the spirit of 
commerce militant! 

Then on the far side a file of police- 
men move out on to the course. It is 
preliminary to the parade of the Der- 
by horses. Here they come—one, two, 
three, four, five, six tall lean thorough- 
breds, their long tails swinging in uni- 
son as they pick their graceful way 
with catlike steps across the springy 
turf. The favorite is in front, and as 
the eager gaze of hundreds centres up- 
on him, they find that reassurance 
which sends many of them back to the 
bookmaker. Hullo! what is that— 
Rock Sand is only playful; he kicks up, 
and for the moment Maher, from the 
absurd angle of his knees, seems like- 
ly to disappear over the favorite’s 
head. Yet beautifully as Blackwell 
has turned Rock Sand out, there are 
many who cannot, at the eleventh 
hour, resist the temptation to invest a 
mite upon M. Blanc’s nomination. Vin- 
icius, in spite of his having run poorly 
at Chantilly on the preceding Sunday 
and the unsettling possibilities of the 
incidental sea trip, looks as bright as 
bay ever looked. A fine, big-striding 
colt, and owned by a sporting for- 
eigner. Surely he is worth a_ sov- 
ereign for a place! 

They have turned, and are cantering 
past the grand stand: then they turn 
again, the crowd divides, and they 
disappear into it on their way to the 
post. In the meantime the steady hum 
of renewed business spreads over the 
Derby crowd. A ten minutes’ wait, 
and the white signal-flag of the start- 
er gleams out above the heads of the 
hundreds who have collected to see the 
start. 

A great silence seems to pervade the 
course, broken, it is true, by the com- 
ment of the bookmakers. But much 
of the noise and bustle is stilled—it is 
a silence by comparison. Thousands 








of eyes are fixed on that little square 
of fluttering white on the far side of 
the hill. Will it never fall! Who is 
the culprit?—Aceful, the unsatisfac- 
tory American, who never appeared in 
the parade! Then the white disap- 
pears, and before the bell tolls out 
even the murmur swells up, ““They’re 
off!’ They disappear behind the brow 
of the hill, with its skyline of booths 
and luncheon canvas, and the crowd 
which had witnessed the start comes 
tumbling back, in the hope thatit may 
see something of the finish. The mur- 
mur dies away, and it is in compara- 
tive silence again that every eye is 
strained to the point where they will 
appear on the skyline. A few seconds 
of suspense, “Here they come!” The 
murmur again, as a bunch of extended 
horses sweeps into sight. They all 
seem to be racing abreast. The pro- 
verbial sheet would have covered 
them. Then those with field-glasses 
pick out the colors; a horse has been 


driven into the van. “Mead’s in 
front!” A tremor goes through the 
hearers. The superstitious are right, 


then—we are going to have a repetition 

of the scenes which marked the Royal 

win with Persimmon and Diamond Ju- 

bilee! But those who have a better 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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judgment allay the popular excitement. 


“Rock Sand is going strong.” They 
are at the five furlongs now, and the 
colors of the favorite have drawn up 
to those of the King. In a moment 
they will disappear, to reappear round 
Tattenham Corner. Even though we 
fee] that the race is already won, the 
excitement is breathless. “Ten to one, 
bar one!” comes a raucous cry behind 
us. One “Turf Accountant” at least is 
satisfied that the favorite wins. “Here 
they come.” The leaders sweep info 
the straight. As they gallop against 
that dense background of crowd they 
look small and insignificant. The fa- 
vorite is inside, and—leading. The 
murmur swells to a roar. They have 
reached the distance! What a pic- 
ture!—what a thunder of applause! 
They are passing us now. The fa- 
vorite hugs the rails. Maher wins sit- 
ting still. What is this? The great 
bay is going through them. The 
French horse is making its effort. Vin- 
icius! Vinicius wins! The bay indeed 
has come with a wet sail: he has left 
Mead, Rabelais, and Flotsam behind; 
but Maher never moves, and amid a 
vast tumult of human shouting the 
numbers go up. 
The favorite has won the Derby. 
L. J. 





THE SAINT OF BAALBEC. 


The caravan to Palmyra had reached 
the province of Syria, the watch was 
relaxed, and at night the guards pro- 
posed to enjoy the rare luxury of sleep. 
They did not however inform the mer- 
chants of their intentions, foreseeing 
that such a course would entail much 
useless argument, and possibly loss of 
pay. If the worthy traders were will- 


ing to hire their services when on 
friendly soil, and to reward them for 





unnecessary vigil, it appeared only con- 
siderate to humor such timorous em- 
pioyers, so that all might enjoy a well 
earned and undisturbed repose. 

So reasoned the captain of the escort. 
He was a conscientious man, and did 
not himself turn in to rest till satisfied 
that no one was awake to reproach 
him. However he had reckoned too 


1The Derby Stakes, 
Vinicius, 2; Flotsam, 3. 


1903—Rock Sand, 1; 
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carelessly. True, his convoy had es- 
caped the Bedouin brigands unmo- 
lested, and was now well within the 
eonfines of civilization. But civiliza- 
tion, as he had himself remarked, be- 
ing somewhat of a philosopher, only 
suppressed the robber to supply in ex- 
change the thief. In accordance with 
his own precept he should have re- 
doubled his vigilance since, as a phi- 
losopher, he would have known that 
fraud is harder to combat than force. 
But in his capacity of hired servant he 
was naturally oblivious of all interests 
but his own. He slept the sleep of the 
consistent, and no one therefore per- 
ceived two men who, approaching from 
opposite sides of the camp, crept 
stealthily among the tents. 

The marauders lost no time in setting 
to work. Instinct directed them to the 
place where the richest merchandise 
was stored, and thither each proceeded, 
in ignorance that he had a partner in 
his illicit venture. Thus it was that 
they encountered in the middle of the 
camp, to their mutual discomfiture, 
for each supposed the other to be a sen- 
tinel. In this belief each flung himself 
at the throat of his supposed opponent, 
and falling on the sand they struggled 
fiercely but silently for a few moments. 
It is probable that owing to this mis- 
chance they might have vindicated 
the advantages of honesty without out- 
side interference, but Fate, doubtless 
considering that a merchant was little 
better than his despoiler, intervened on 
behalf of the latter. They rolled to- 
gether into a patch of moonlight, which 
illumined the face of the undermost. 

“Philocles, is it thon?” said the upper 
combatant, letting go his hold. 

“Philemon my brother,” exclaimed 
the other. His tone would have been 
affectionate, had not the late tussle 


caused a slight shortness of breath. 

They sprang up, 
about. 
So, 


looking quickly 
No one had as yet been aroused. 


postponing explanations which 
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could wait, they set about the task 
they had come to perform, which could 
not. But fortune did not favor them. 
They found little of value that was suf- 
ficiently portable to be of use. Content- 
ing themselves therefore with a skin 
of wine, some provisions and a few 
pieces of jewelry, a set of bracelets 
and a necklace of pearls, they departed 
as speedily as possible, this time tak- 
ing a common direction. They would 
have extended their depredations had 
not they heard the captain of the es- 
cort stirring in his tent. That func- 
tionary did indeed presently emerge, 
and he discovered traces of the late 
visitors. A varied assortment of rags 
indicated the scene of the scuffle. The 
captain showed his usual resource in 
cases of difficulty. The merchandise 
was not disturbed enough to cause 
inquiry; a few handfuls of sand 
buried the proofs of the intrusion, and 
he retired again with the assurance 
that he had done his duty in saving his 
men from a toilsome and profitless pur- 
suit. Next day one merchant com- 
plained privately of the loss of some 
jewels, but was unable to make too 
much of a disturbance, for his wife was 
with him, and the trinkets had not been 
destined for her. The tactful captain 
assured him that he would not breathe 
a word to anyone, and the caravan de- 
parted in due course for Palmyra. 
Meanwhile Philemon had led his 
brother to an unpretentious but com- 
fortable cave where they breakfasted 
together. They surveyed each other 
somewhat ruefully. Unshaven and 
dust-begrimed, with tattered garments 
and without either sandals or head- 
gear, they looked as miserable a couple 
of scoundrels as any honest citizen 
could wish to see—at a safe distance. 
The melancholy effect was heightened 
by their extraordinary personal re- 
semblance. It was easy to pronounce 
them twins; in their native town only 
an unthinking stranger could be in- 
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duced to wager odds that he would 
distinguish them at sight. The task 
would have been easier at present, for, 
in token of their late encounter, 
Philocles had two black eyes, while 
Philemon had only one. 

After disposing of the viands they 
began to discuss their sad plight, Phil- 
emon taking the lead. “Since after two 
years fate has brought us together 
again we may as well keep company 
for the time being. It is a pity we 
parted.” 

“Well,” said Philocles, “we had to. 
I could not live in the village after that 
little episode of thine with the daugh- 
ter of Macarius. Why, everybody al- 
ways cut me so as to be on the safe 
side.” 

“Was it my fault?” said Philemon du- 
biously. “I had forgotten. Of course I 
had to put it to thy account after thy 
departure,” he added by way of apol- 
ogy for his bad memory. 

“Thou wast my ruin again,” con- 
tinued Philocles mournfully. “I had 
become the steward of a rich noble, 
and was for three years enabled to 
take twenty-five per cent. from the es- 
tate, without anyone suspecting. Sud- 
denly an irate merchant turned up, a 
Jew with a squint...” 

“Ah! my old master Simon.” cried 
Philemon, “I was his manager for 
many months.” 

“He wished to arrest me,” pursued 
Philocles without comment, “on a 
charge of embezzlement. I proved an 
alibi and got witnesses to swear to my 
having a twin! Canst thou divine then 
what my employer did?” 

Philemon shook his head mournfully 
as if to suggest that the iniquities of 
employers baffled even his powers of 
imagination. Philocles sank his voice 
to a whisper. “He actually instituted 
a secret enquiry into my accounts on 
the supposition that one twin would 
probably turn out like another—and I 
only discovered it just in time to es- 
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cape, nor was I able to take anything 
of my little perquisites with me.” 

Philemon extended a sympathetic 
hand; his twin clasped it with a sigh. 
No reproaches passed their lips, not 
even an aphorism on mankind. After 
a moment’s silence Philemon returned 
to the point. ‘This then is the end; at 
twenty-nine we find ourselves pilfering 
gewgaws from a stray caravan.” 

“Who now appreciates merit?’ ex- 
claimed Philocles. 

“If we had been born a century ago, 
we should have been an oracle,” 
said Philemon, “had it not been for 
Christianity. To disguise and go 
around in turn collecting information, 
and in turn to deliver the same after- 
wards in one’s inspired character—that 
would have been a life worth living. 
We have always had twins in our fam- 
ily, and for the purposes of a priest of 
Apollo that was certainly expedient. 
But now there are no priests of Apollo 
1 fail to see why our parents should 
have so inconsiderately continued the 
custom.” 

“Still,” replied the other, “I think 
our likeness could be turned to ac- 
count. Surely in these days of degrad- 
ing superstition there is some part that 
we could conjointly fill with profit to 
ourselves if not with advantage to the 
world at large, as in the case of our 
forefathers.” 

“Christianity has no oracles,” said 
Philemon meditatively, “but why not 
be a saint.” 

“A saint?” repeated Philocles in a 
dubious tone. 

“My dear brother, who enjoys such 
reputation in these parts as a saint? 
Money is offered them, women adore 
them. One has only to abstain from 
soap and water, to eat ostentatiously of 
unappetizing viands, to mumble unin- 
telligible nonsense over a selection of 
beads, and your reputation as a holy 
man spreads from Antioch to Pelu- 
sium.” 
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“If I could be a saint without these 
disagreeables . . .” began Philocles. 

Philemon anathematized his twin’s 
obtuseness. “I did not say thou and 
I were to be saints, I said we might be 
a saint, a saint in the singular number. 
As it chances we have to hand an op- 
portunity. At Baalbec the chief local 
attraction for the past year was a filthy 
anchorite who stood on a pillar some 
way outside the city. He never 
stepped down from his column and was 
never heard to utter a word. But this 
eccentric notion, to live on the top of 
a pillar, was enough to found his fame. 
Eventually however he vacated this 
pedestal of virtue and gracefully conde- 
scended to marry the richest widow of 
the vicinity.” 

“Art thou proposing that I should oc- 
eupy his pillar?’ Philocles asked in 
some alarm. 

“We could occupy it—by turns. The 
late saint was a silent one; I should 
like to introduce a new departure. We 
might do as our fathers did in the 
ease of the oracle. One day thou 
shouldst stand on the pillar as saint 
while I, in a different guise, as a camel- 
driver perhaps, would learn all I could 
about the people who were to visit it 
next day. Then in the night we would 
exchange places. As saint I would re- 
spond for my store of information. 
Thou turning camel-driver shouldst in 
turn seek out such facts as might be 
useful when thou next becamest the 
saint. We should thus support two 
characters, both humdrum enough, but 
the daily change would avoid monot- 
ony. A small miracle to begin with 
and then—” Philemon was rising to 
enthusiasm, but catching his brother’s 
puzzled expression he changed his 
tone. 

“To what end, thou wouldst say? 
Alms, man, the alms they will bring. 
The more famous a saint the more 
offerings. Those we should share be- 
tween us and perhaps in due course we 
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might encompass a widow a-piece, if 
we managed it cleverly.” 

“Is it really needful to mount on a pil- 
lar?’ protested Philocles. 

“I allow,” replied Philemon, “that 
the ancestral tripod would have been 
more respectable not to say more com- 
fortable. There is something extreme- 
ly repugnant to my feelings in this new 
superstition; everything is so public, 
and its priests actually keep up a pre- 
tence of believing in it even before 
each other! but we cannot afford to be 


fastidious.” Philocles sighed his as- 
sent. 
oa - + * * + * 


Shortly after the conversation above 
recorded the citizens of Baalbec were 
rejoiced to hear that the column near 
their walls had been occupied by a holy 
man of venerable appearance and more 
than usually fantastic attire. His long 
hair and flowing beard were sufficient 
guarantees of sanctity; furthermore, he 
seldom, if ever, was seen to eat, and it 
was rumored that he possessed in no 
slight measure the gift of prophecy. In 
one case a Hebrew trader named Simon 
had repaired thither out of curiosity, 
and was thus spontaneously addressed. 
“Oh man with a squint within two days 
thou shalt suffer at the hands of one 
whom thou hast wronged,” and on the 
very next night Simon had been set 
upon by two men who flogged him 
soundly. One assailant was masked; 
in the other he thought he recognized 
an old manager of his whom he had 
dismissed a year previously. It was 
also reported that a certain rich landed 
proprietor had been warned to dispose 
of his harvest ere it was too late, and, 
neglecting the caution as he wished to 
obtain a better price, discovered one 
night that his barns were on fire. Even 
more wonderful was the case of a 
young camel-driver who had appeared 
in the city about the same time as the 
saint. He had lost a valuable knife, 
and consulted the holy man, leaving a 
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piece of gold by the pillar as alms. 
Certain directions were given in appro- 
priate phrase, and on these the young 
eamel-driver acted. He went accom- 
panied by some of the citizens, who 
wagered on the event. To the confu- 
sion of the scoffers the weapon was 
discovered at the exact spot indicated. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the 
other miraculous prophecies of the 
saint of Baalbec, Hieronymus Columns 
as he loved to be styled. Suffice it to 
say that this renown eclipsed that of 
his predecessor; indeed even the camel- 
driver aforesaid, a good looking fellow 
of some twenty-nine years named 
Stephen, attained much reflected merit 
owing to the fortunate loss of his dag- 
ger. The weapon itself he sold for a 
large sum to a widow of some wealth 
named Anna, who had a taste for such 
eurios. People from far and near 
flocked to see Jerome of the Pillar, who 
however never encouraged visitors by 
night; which, he asserted, he desired to 
spend in meditation and prayer, undis- 
turbed by the visits of the vulgar. 

His adorers were still persistent till 
the saint complained to the Governor, 
threatening to retire to the neighboring 
town of Emissa should his devotions be 
again interrupted. This caused so 
much alarm to the innkeepers of Baal- 
bec, who were offering special accom- 
modation for pilgrims, that they backed 
the saint’s protest vigorously. The 
Governor commended them for such 
profitable piety and made the required 
edict, that no one should approach the 
pillar by night. One exception was 
made (by special desire of Hieronymus 
himself) in favor of the camel-driver 
Stephen, who brought the prophet every 
evening his modest meal of lentils and 
water. Certain people who had vainly 
attempted to induce the holy man to ex- 
pound to them his doctrinal views as 
to the comparative demerits of Arians, 
Valentinians, Sabellians, Nestorians, Ja- 
ecobites, Palagians, and other sects, at- 
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tempted but without success to spread 
rumors that Jerome of the Pillar was a 
hypocrite who spent his nights in lux- 
ury and ease; they also impertinently 
enquired as to the use he made of the 
offerings of gold and silver continually 
put at his feet by the faithful. But the 
majority paid no heed to these insinua- 
tions and week after week passed to 
find the saint ever rising in the good 
opinion of the citizens. His marvellous 
oracles threatened to become the sole 
topic of conversation throughout the 
whole country-side. 

Fairly started by now in the double 
performance of their double profession, 
Philemon and Philocles could consider 
most of their difficulties overcome. 
They worked together harmoniously. 
The only approach to a dispute had con- 
cerned the miraculously recovered 
knife. Philocles desired to make and 
sell several replicas, but Philemon had 
taken a firm line, and, despite ecclesi- 
astical precedent, had declined to du- 
plicate the relic. He maintained it to 
be a matter of business honesty, and 
without such risky expedients their 
profits from free gifts were already 
large. They might soon hope to realize 
a modest competence and retire with 
unimpaired credit. 

But one contingency had been for- 
gotten—the possible intrusion of the 
feminine element. It so happened that 
Philocles in his character of Stephen 
the camel-driver encountered one day 
the daughter of an innkeeper, who lived 
in the Street of Palms. He soon made 
the acquaintance of Miraim, the girl, 
an acquaintance which ripened into 
something they called friendship. It 
may be observed that Philocles was no 
longer the unkempt ruffian of the car- 
avan adventure, while Miraim was un- 
deniably pretty and affectionate by dis- 
position. Her father however had high 
ideas for her marriage, and aimed at 
nothing less than a baker. As a camel- 
driver Philocles would have been 
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scorned, and a saint is an unusual 
suitor. There was also Philemon. So 


the anomalous condition of friendship 
had to be officially maintained. It bor- 
dered however on the clandestine, and 
needless to say lost none of its charm 
thereby in the girl’s eyes. 

Philemon, as Stephen, patronized a 
different inn. Philocles therefore could 
practise reticence with impunity, and 
contented himself with a visit every 
other day. But his thoughts of Miraim 
were not so easily satisfied, which had 
a prejudicial effect on his oracular dis- 
courses; especially as he now spent less 
of his time in finding out details and 
scandals concerning the visitors, and 
generally neglected the detective busi- 
ness which is so important a branch 
of the art of prophecy. 

About the same time the widow 
Anna, who had purchased the famous 
dagger from Philemon in his character 
of Stephen, began to manifest daily an 
increasing desire to live in the odor of 
sanctity or as near as possible to it. 
She was ever the first to approach the 
pillar; and, seated by the base, she 
would listen with rapt attention to the 
least word that escaped the exalted oc- 
cupant. On the rare occasions when 
no one else was by, she would murmur 
of her lonely condition. The saint, if he 
was Philemon, lent a sympathetic ear. 
At last, one morning she ventured to 
inquire if it was the will of Heaven 
that she should enter for the second 
time the bonds of holy matrimony. It 
happened that Philocles was playing 
the part of Jerome when she summoned 
up courage to put the question. Au 
idea occurred to him, though he had 
previously been inattentive. He re- 
plied without the least hesitation that 
she was destined to be shortly united 
to a person of distinguished sanctity, 
whose name however was not revealed 
to him. (It is a rule of the profession 
that no prophet prophesies concerning 
himself; for thus he may avoid becom- 
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ing the living advertisement of his 
own miscalculations.) The answer of 
Jerome was more explicit than the 
widow had dared to hope. She retired 
well satisfied, and Philocles forgot, in 
thinking of Miraim, both her and his 
happy inspiration. 

Philemon appeared that night at the 
usual hour, ready to relieve his brother. 
He had many subjects for discussion 
and more for reproach. There was a 
feeling about, he averred, that the saint 
was no longer so trustworthy as of old. 
This decline in their credit he attrib- 
uted to Philocles who had violated the 
very principles of the trade by pro- 
nouncing his responses without any of 
the vagueness of wording so dear to 
the vulgar mind. Philemon was justly 
critical, 2nd impressed on his twin that 
he must in future be somewhat less 
precise. Some questions he had even 
answered with plain “ay” or “no.” 
Had Philocles forgotten the old adage 
concerning the magnificence of the un- 
known? “Philosophy,” Philemon went 
on, “was called divine in pagan days, 
for none could understand it. Should 
not a prophet therefore endeavor to ex- 
cel in ambiguity a mere philosopher?’ 

The appeal did not rouse Philocles. 
His brother considered him critically. 
He suspected the cause for such apathy 
to be feminine. “Who is she?’ he 
asked suddenly. There was no reply. 
Darkness veiled the answer afforded 
by Philocles’s change of color. Phile- 
mon then stated that he himself had 
found the means of retrieving their po- 
sition. He had been fortunate enough 
to encounter a messenger who was rid- 
ing to announce the news that the King 
of Persia, Chosroes Anushirwan, had 
declared war on the Emperor and was 
preparing to invade Syria. The courier 
Philemon had drugged; the news he 
was going to deliver in his character of 
Hieronymus Columnz so soon as a 
fairly large crowd had assembled round 
him next morning. it is to be feared 











that Philocles paid but small attention 
to the excellent advice of his brether. 
He exhibited too but little enthusiasm 
at this happy chance of making a 
prophecy at once sensational and ac- 
curate. Exchanging garments quickly 
he hurried off to the city, nor did he so 
much as mention the affair of the 
widow. 

Early next morning Philemon deliv- 
ered himself of an oracular master- 
piece. The records thereof have been 
destroyed, perhaps fortunately. It is 
known however that he discoursed for 
full two hours concerning the ambi- 
tions of potentates, the horrors of war 
and similar matters of universal inter- 
est before he thought fit to arrive at 
the particular application. The belated 
messenger awoke with a bad headache 
about noon. He appeared in time to 
confirm the prophecy; he departed to 
spread with his tidings the reputation 
of Jerome. 

When the brothers met again Phil- 
ocles was once more taken to task. 
“There was that widow Anna here to- 
day, she plagued me by allusions to 
something thou hast said to her. These 
details must not be forgotten. I staved 
off her curiosity for the time, but thou 
shouldst have given me the clue. 
What was it?” 

“Merely that she wants to marry us, 
or rather Jerome of the Pillar,” re- 
plied Philocles, donning the wig and 
robes. “I hinted that it was possible.” 

“Merely that she wants to marry 
us!” said Philemon. “Merely! By our 
column! What induced thee not to tell 
it? However if thou desirest her for 
thyself, take her with my blessing. 
She has a fortune of some ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold—it is thine. We 
have amassed about twelve thousand; 
that shall be my share.” 

“But that is hardly a just division,” 
began Philocles. 

“And why not? Surely if thy pas- 
sion for her has prevented thee from 
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thou 


even prophesying successfully, 
wilt not complain at having a little 
the less in money when thou obtainest 


as well so excellent a wife. She is 
perchance mature, and I should have 
thought thou wouldst have preferred 
something of more slender build, judg- 
ing by my own tastes. Nevertheless I 
will not stand between thee and thy 


happiness. My half share in her is 
thine.” 

Philocles remembered Miraim. He 
turned the conversation by asking 


when Philemon intended them to leave 
Baalbec, and to give up playing this 
double life for good and all. 

“I perceive thou art longing to set- 
tle down as a respectable married 
man,” said his brother ironically. “I 
have marked thy preoccupation, and I 
suspected a woman, That it should be 
Anna!” He laughed shortly, but con- 
tinued in his business manner. ‘‘How- 
ever the Persians are likely to be here 
in a few weeks. They are not over 
partial to saints, whom they prefer 
flayed and stuffed. We had best retire 
with honor while we can. In two 
days’ time, thou knowest, there is the 
festival of St. Anonymus. That should 
bring a fair sum in the way of offer- 
ings. After, we depart. So for the 
present I wish thee joy of the pillar. I 
have an appointment in the Street of 
Palms. We can discuss our shares in 
the widow to-morrow night.”’ So say- 
ing he hurried away. 

Philocles was left to unpleasing rev- 
erie. His brother meant him to es- 
pouse Anna, he meant to wed the 
pretty Miraim. Also she lived in the 
Street of Palms, where Philemon was 
going that night; the two might meet. 
It was a disconcerting idea, for he 
would have to explain his silence to 
his brother, and a deferred explana- 
tion is seldom convincing. He had al- 
ready resolved on escape from all ex- 
planation provided the encounter he 
feared did not occur. As day drew on 
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he had matured his plan of action. He 
was to meet Miraim by the pool out- 
side the walls that very evening, so 
soon as he should vacate the pillar. It 
was an old trysting place of theirs, 
and she would not fail. He deter- 
mined that he would dig up the saint’s 
hoard and elope with her in the night. 
Philemon would spend the next day as 
Hieronymus Columnz and could not 
pursue till too late. He would then 
marry the widow Anna. Ever since 
her consulting Jerome about a second 
marriage Philocles had dallied with the 
idea of this arrangement. It would 
provide for all parties, including his 
brother. 

But, alas, the twins had not always 
led so blameless an existence as their 
present career of sanctity. While 
Philocles as Jerome of the Pillar was 
unselfishly devoting Anna to his broth- 
er, Philemon had to his supreme dis- 
gust encountered his old master, the 
Jew Simon, on whom he had taken 
vengeance in the early days of his ca- 
reer at Baalbec. They met face to face 
in the city gate; Simon’s nearer eye 
appeared to be contemplating a paper 
of accounts. Philemon slipped by, 
thinking himself undetected. He bore 
no malice, but was not so sure about 


the Jew. But Simon had seen and sus- 
pected the seeming camel-driver. His 
squint had deceived Philemon. The 


Jew followed cautiously in the shad- 
ow. If he could hear Stephen speak 
doubt would be certainty. 

Yet another encounter was in store 
for Philemon. Miraim met him, and 
as no one was by, she affectionately 
addressed him as her “dearest Ste- 
phen.” This time Philemon was not 
surprised. He had been looking out 
for the cause of his brother’s aberra- 
tions. This was evidently the she. 
He embraced her promptly. It ap- 
peared that she expected as much, 
which sufficiently indicated how far 
Philocles had progressed in friendship. 
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Simon approached. He slipped behind 
an adjacent palm and listened. Phil- 
emon speedily discovered that there 
was a rendezvous for the next night at 
the pool a mile from the pillar; it had 
been arranged for an hour after the 
time at which he usually relieved Phil- 
ocles from his day duty as Jerome. 
Simon heard the appointment with in- 
terest. Philemon took the liberty of 
making the time an hour earlier. Mir- 
aim promised to be punctual; then 
after a parting salute they went their 
several ways. The girl had not 
thought to see her lover that evening, 
and returned happily home. Philemon 
went on his rounds in a glow of right- 
eous indignation. His twin’s duplicity 
pained him. He must mark his disap- 
proval severely. Yet, he reflected, 
Philocles had his uses. The labor and 
anxieties of courtship had been the de- 
ceivers; the deceit itself suggested its 
fitting punishment. Philemon smiled 
thereat. He forgot Simon the Jew, 
who also was meditating on the fitness 
of things. 

During the morning and afternoon 
that followed Philocles delivered num- 
Iberless prophecies of the most start- 
ling nature. He timed their fulfilment 
within twenty-four hours in the more 
effective cases, as he thought that his 
brother would like to have his last 
day as a saint fully employed. By the 
evening there was only one admirer 
left, the widow Anna. To her he 
prophesied that she would be married 
within a week. With a rapt expres- 
sion he threw out various utterances, 
seemingly at random, concerning the 
husband she would obtain, drawing 
thereby a lifelike portrait of Jerome of 
the Pillar; at least so she imagined. 
Inspiration or ingenuity at last fail- 
ing he dismissed her with a promise 
that the name should be disclosed on 
the morrow. Alone at last he waited 
impatiently for Philemon. 


But Philemon did not come. Phil- 














ocles had calculated on spending some 
little time on his usual discussion with 
his brother. However the margin he 
had given himelf was rapidly vanish- 
ing. The hour, the moment when he 
should meet Miraim drew nigh. Phil- 
ocles stamped angrily on the column. 
The moon rising behind revealed him 
to the sentry at a postern, who was, 
contrary to the regulations, letting a 
girl pass out. The soldier crossed him- 
self, piously concluding that the Pride 
of Baalbec was having a combat witb 
the Devil. 

The moon rose higher. Still there 
was no sign of Philemon. Seldom have 
any of the saints been subjected to 
such a temptation. St. Anthony, it is 
recorded, found it hard to resist the 
pertinacity of young women with 
whom he was not previously acquaint- 
ed. Had that notorious ascetic been 
left dinnerless on a pillar, knowing 
that a mile away his lady-love was 
eagerly expecting him, it is open to 
doubt whether he would not have act- 
ed in the same way as the present 
Jerome. Philocles could endure no long- 
er. He descended from his lofty posi- 
tion, leaving behind the wig, beard 
and tattered cloak, which constituted 
the most indispensable parts of the 
outfit of Hieronymus. In a condition 
between saint and sinner Miraim’s 
lover hurried towards the place ap- 
pointed, trusting that the darkness of 
the night would conceal the deficien- 
cies of his attire. 

Philemon meantime had been also 
anxiously awaiting the girl’s arrival at 
the pool. Not knowing her so well as 
his brother he had failed to make al- 
lowances for unpunctuality. As it 
grew late ,he too became afraid that 
Philocles might do something rash 
when he found himself deserted. But 
he considered that his brother would 
certainly go first to the cave where 
they buried their treasure. This Phil- 
emon had himself removed that day, 
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or rather eleven thousand pieces of the 


Anna’s fortune was ten thou- 
sand. He had thus acted with a 
scrupulous fairness that Philocles 
would take some time to appreciate. 
Ere the point of the thousand only be- 
ing left had dawned on his deceptive 
twin, the girl would surely come. But 
he calculated without considering the 
vagaries of a lover. Philocles had de- 
scended from his column and was 
fast approaching the pool. 

Miraim did indeed arrive first. She 
imagined herself to have eluded all 
observers except the sentry at the pos- 
tern whom Philocles, as Stephen, was 
wont to bribe. Here she was mistak- 
en; she had an escort. No less than 
five men were silently following her 
footsteps! Simon the Jew merchant 
had heard enough to satisfy himself 
that Stephen the camei-driver was his 
old manager, and that it would only be 
necessary to watch where the girl 
went next evening to find him. He 
could have had Philemon arrested be- 
fore, but he thought of his unmerited 
chastisement. He would enjoy his re- 
venge to the full. To drag the pre- 
tended Stephen from the arms of his 
beloved to the city gaol promised well 
for a beginning. With this intent he 
approached the Governor, who owed 
him a considerable sum. The arrest 
was irregular and risky, but it was the 
whim of a creditor. The Governor 
had proved sympathetic. Hence it was 
that four of the police tracked Miraim, 
Simon himself making a fifth. 

Philemon had hardiy performed the 
usual duties of a lover in the way of a 
greeting when he was startled to find 
himself suddenly pulled backwards by 
a half-clad ruffian who abused him as 
a traitor. At Philocles’s voice Miraim 
started. Philemon released her and 
advanced threateningly on his brother. 
On their part recognition was mutual, 
but the discussion was none the less 
heated. Ere they had actually come to 
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blows the cause thought it best to make 
a diversion. She fainted. Philemon and 
Philocles, dropping their private differ- 
ences, turned to assist her. They were 
carrying her to the neighboring pool 
when Simon and his party arrived on 
the scene of action. The Jew and the 
four officers of police had seen all that 
passed. The incident seemed to re- 
quire explanation. To obtain that it 
was only necessary to arrest all par- 
ties concerned. Surprised when in the 
act of kneeling beside the still uncon- 
scious Miraim the twins were easily 
secured, gagged and bound. Philemon 
was identified by his garb. Philocles 
no one heeded; his scanty attire was 
enough to argue guilt. The girl was 
without the city at night, in itself a 
breach of law. All were therefore re- 
moved to the Baalbec prison. 

In the morning the Governor had 
Philemon brought before him to an- 
swer the charge of his old employer the 
Jew merchant. The opening inquiry 
was to be private and informal; it 
should only have occupied a few min- 
utes. But the defence turned out to be 
decidedly original. Philemon assert- 
ed that the other captive of last night 
was the Jew’s defaulting steward. He 
confessed to being the culprit’s broth- 
er, and said his name was Philocles. 
As the landlord whom the real Phil- 
ocles had defrauded was away on a 
long journey Philemon felt he could 
exchange names with confidence. He 
went on to state that he did indeed 
arrange the appointment with Miraim, 
whom his brother, a confirmed vaga- 
bond, had attempted to rob. 

Miraim who was now called in, 
easily identified Philemon as the cam- 
el-driver Stephen, which name Phile- 
mon said he had adopted owing to the 
bad repute of his twin, whom he wished 
to disown. The Governor, becoming 
confused, ordered in the maligned Phil- 
ocles. It was at once seen that Simon 
with all the ill-will in the world could 
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not decide which of the two he should 
prosecute for defalcation. Philemon 
seeing their perplexity urged that both 
should be released, saying that they 
had a cousin also called Philemon who 
greatly resembled them and that Si- 
mon had probably encountered this 
third person rather than himself or his 
brother. 

‘He might have even succeeded in 
completely mystifying the Governor 
and the Jew had not Philocles, burn- 
ing with all the righteous indignation 
of a man who finds himself anticipat- 
ed in meanness by his intended vic- 
tim, promptly asseverated that he was 
himself, to wit the innocent Philocles, 
and his brother the guilty Philemon. 
He added that it was himself who had 
taken on the character of Stephen the 
camel-driver; the reasons he gave be- 
ing the same as Philemon’s. What 
was more to the purpose he recalled 
several incidents in his courtship with 
Miraim that went far to prove his 
statements. 

The Governor after an hour or so of 
ingenious lying by Philemon, heated 
refutation by Philocles, contradictory 
convictions by Miraim and by Simon, 
exclaimed, coming nearer to the truth 
than he suspected: “It would seem 
that both these men have _ been 
Stephen the camel-driver, perhaps both 
were thy manager.” 

At this moment there arose a great 
uproar in the city. A deputation of 
innkeepers and relicmongers demanded 
te see the Governor. The saint had 
disappeared. The widow Anna, going 
early to the pillar had discovered cer- 
tain relics, which had led her to think 
the holy man had been abducted. She 
ran back sobbing to spread the news. 
The Governor ordered the widow to be 
brought before him. After which he 
addressed the deputation promising to 
set the police on the track of the city’s 
idol. 

The Governor had been giad of an 
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interruption. When adjured by Simon 
to proceed with the case in hand, he re- 
fused, till he should have spoken with 
the widow Anna, who had information 
to bring to him concerning a matter of 
much greater importance. He was or- 
dering the removal of the twins to sep- 
arate dungeons when Anna entered 
the audience-chamber. She had come 
to the Palace at the heels of the dep- 
utation, and thus anticipated the sum- 
mons. Flinging herself at the Gov- 
ernor’s feet, she produced a bundle, 
which when opened, proved to contain 
the well known cloak of Hieronymus 
Columnz, and two still more personal 
items, his wig and beard. To her tale 
the Governor paid little attention. But 
he examined with sarcastic interest 
these evidences of the saint’s real char- 
acter. He looked at the scantily clad 
Philocles, and the connection dawned 
on him. Without a crowd had gath- 
ered and howled for their beloved 
Jerome. 

Philemon scenting discovery de- 
clared the truth. He explained how 
Philocles and himself had played the 
parts of Jerome and Stephen alternate- 
ly, suggesting that unless Baalbec and 
its authorities were to become the 
laughing stock of the whole Empire it 
would be best to {hush the matter up. 
He promised that he would compen- 
sate Simon if the latter desired an 
amicable settlement. But he still 
claimed to be innocent of his misdeeds 
as manager, denying that he had ever 
seen the Jew before. Herein he 
lapsed from accuracy; he had been 
long a prophet. The Governor went 
on to his balcony, assured the people 
who were still ignorant of the impos- 
ture, that the saint had withdrawn 
awhile to meditate and pray in seclu- 
sion, and that he would soon return 
to his disconsolate flock. Coming back 
to the disputants he declared himself 
amenable to Philemon’s suggestion. 

But new difficulties now arose. 
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Anna, by no means unwilling to accept 
a young husband instead of an aged 
anchorite, as the price of silence insisted 
on marrying one of the twins. Miraim 
also demanded her lover, though when 
pressed to make her choice she found 
selection difficult. Both twins were po- 
litely unanimous as concerning Mir- 
aim, both resolute on the subject of 
Anna. Simon clamored for justice, re- 
fusing any idea of compromise, but 
was not able to settle on a victim. 
Finally the perplexed Governor locked 
up the whole five in separate cells. It 
was an arbitrary act, but he hoped for 
preferment, and remembered Phile- 
mon’s caution against an exposure. 

The more the Governor reflected 
over the problem the further he got 
from a solution. It even came as a 
relief to him that within a few days 
Baalbec was summoned to surrender 
by the Sovereign of Persia, whose army 
was now over-running Syria. The 
Governor knew that Chosroes had late- 
ly assumed for himself the title of 
Just. This seemed to suggest a way 
out of the difficulty. When conduct- 
ing the negotiations for the surrender, 
the Governor promised to hand over 
the town at once if the King would 
undertake to arrange equitably a cer- 
tain disputed case. Chosroes, much 
flattered, rashly consented. 

The five prisoners were accordingly 
conveyed to the Persian camp; in a 
private audience they explained their 
several grievances. All of them wished 
to proceed against the Governor for il- 
legal detention. But after hearing 
them state their complaints against 
each other, which occupied some 
hours, the King exculpated the ruler 
of Baalbec from all real blame. An- 
ushirwan was wont to say that ab- 
stract right is superior to forms of 
law, and in the present instance he 
held that the Governor had acted in 
the defence of his own sanity. Then 
to the delight of that politic official he 
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excused him from further attendance, 
till judgment should be finally deliv- 
ered. 

Some days afterwards he sent for 
the Governor and announced the re- 
sult of his deliberations. It was ob- 
served that the monarch seemed tired 
and grave, nevertheless he pronounced 
himself firmly: “It appears that of 
these two brethren one or both has 
defrauded Simon the Jew, and that 
both have appeared to the citizens of 
Baalbec in the character of Hierony- 
mus Column. Thus they are each part 
saint, and part thief, or if one indeed 
be no thief yet in intent he is the imi- 
tator of his twin. In such a case if 
reward were merited it should be the 
same for both, if punishment, again 
the same. Furthermore it has been 
written concerning the good men of 
your faith that they should not let 
their right hand know what their left 
hand doeth. Also the punishment of a 
thief is to lose his right hand. There- 
fore We have in Our mercy ordained 
that the right hands of these twain 
shall be severed from their wrists. 
And in this there can be no occasion 
for cavil, seeing that if one of them 
claims to be guiltless as a thief he will 
yet gain by the loss of his right hand, 
thus becoming more perfect as a saint. 

“With regard to the widow and the 
maid, We have ordained that since 
both cannot be wed to both, as the 
promises of these twins implied, 
neither must marry either. But, since 
it ill becomes Our dignity to rob wom- 
en of the chance of husbands, the wid- 
ow Anna shall presently be made the 
wife of Simon the Jew as his compen- 
sation and her consolation, and the 
maid Miraim whose innocence has 
thus been beguiled shall be reward- 
ed by union with Our Integrity and 
Imperial Majesty, being enrolled as 
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the fifty-first of the number of Con- 
sorts that We have taken to Ourselves 
since Our arrival in this Our newly 
conquered province of Syria. 

“Furthermore We have ordained 
that silence be imposed on all parties 
under pain of death, since it is not 
just to publish overmuch the wiles of 
imposters lest the minds of the young 
be corrupted, and the simplicity of the 
deceived be turned to ridicule. We 
have said.” 

To this sentence all parties professed 
agreement, saving only the twins. 
The King entered that city, but he, at 
no distant date, abandoned his con- 
quests and made peace. The duty of 
judging the complicated lawsuits aris- 
ing from the rival ingenuities of the 
Greeks and Jews that occupied the dis- 
trict lost its charm for the Just King. 
Possibly he feared to invalidate his 
title. The Governor, since his town 
had held out longer than any other, 
contrived to pose as the devoted lead- 
er of a heroic resistance, and was ac- 
cordingly promoted. 

Simon and Anna made a tolerably 
happy couple; of Miraim nothing more 
is known. It is said that six months 
after the date of these events two 
twins possessed of one hand apiece ar- 
rived at Alexandria. They boasted a 
modest fortune of about six thousand 
pieces of gold each, and despite sun- 
dry rumors based on the loss of their 
right hands soon made themselves re- 
spected by their decorous behavior and 
simple way of living. Eventually they 
married the two daughters of a neigh- 
boring merchant and during the pla- 
cid autumn of their lives formed one 
uniited household, for, as the brothers 
observed, they had only been unfor- 
tunate when divided in interests. 

Baalbec is still looking for her saint. 
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LORD CUMBERWELL’S LESSON. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A few minutes afterwards a small 
party set out for the local police-sta- 
tion. Lord Cumberwell walked be- 
tween a watchful householder and an 
equally watchful constable. He had 
demanded a cab, but as he had nothing 
wherewith to pay for it, his demand 
had been ignominiously refused. It 
was now quite late, however, and the 
streets of that modest suburb were 
practically deserted. Undisturbed by 
the attentions of any curious foot-pas- 
sengers, he tried to give his thoughts 
to a survey of the position. 

This was a difficult matter. The 
events which had brought him to this 
pass had been so natural in one sense, 
yet so extraordinary in another, and 
the situation in which he stood was so 
painful and yet so ridiculous, that he 
scarcely knew how to regard it. In- 
dignation and rage were succeeded by 
a strong sense of the absurdity of 
things, mingled with a vague percep- 
tion of some possible consequences. If 
this affair got into the papers it might 
prove more serious for him than a 
premature publication of State secrets. 
It would be received with universal 
laughter; it would be exaggerated and 
misstated in every possible way; it 
would subject him to the banter of the 
whole nation. It would probably bring 
about his sudden retirement from pub- 
lie life. 

Here was a suggestive comment upon 
his bright visions of that very after- 
noon. Well, the only thing to be done 
was to wait, and to make the best of 
it. Surely the business could not go 
much further in its present ridiculous 
course. As soon as he came face to 
face with the inspector all would come 
straight again; but he must, above all, 





try to keep the matter hidden from the 
world at large. 

As for the lost document, it had re- 
ceded into the background for the time. 
It was probably in Fleet Street by 
now; but he could not help it. There 
was something else to think of! 

When they reached the station they 
passed into a room where two police- 
clerks were engaged at their desks. In 
a few moments the inspector made his 
appearance, a sharp, severe-looking of- 
ficer, whose brief manner was any- 
thing but encouraging. He gave the 
group a quick, comprehensive glance, 
paying special attention to the prisoner. 
The Earl tried to look dignified, for- 
getting the baneful influence of Mr. 
Lombard’s hat. 

The inspector did not recognize him, 
and it gave Lord Cumberwell some 
sense. of humility to reflect that 
through this whole adventure no one 
had guessed who he was. The Minis- 
ter .of State might have been a dust- 
man for all that the people of London 
knew. As a matter of fact, however, 
there were many excuses for the 
blindness of the inspector and those 
about him; for, instead of the dignified 
and clean-cut nobleman known to the 
House of Lords, the clubs; and the il- 
lustrated papers, they saw only a 
guilty-looking person attired in a frock- 
coat that was sadly worn and ancient, 
and wearing a hideously unsuitable se- 
lection in hats. As for the face, Lord 
Cumberwell had nothing remarkable 
to show in that direction, while he af- 
fected neither a heavy stoop like the 
late Premier, a monocle like the chief 
Unionist leader, nor an unmistakable 
collar like that great Commoner who 
had lately died. In short, there was 
nothing at all in his person to render 
him a favorite with the cartoonists and 






a familiar figure to the public eye. So 
the inspector, after one long look, 
turned to the others and asked for the 
story. 

It was given plainly enough, the con- 
stable speaking first and laying em- 
pnasis upon the fact that the prisoner, 
when arrested, had indulged in profan- 
ity. Then the householder, James Ellis 
by name, gave an account of what had 
happened previously. 

In this account Lord Cumberwell saw 
arrayed against him an appalling mass 
of evidence. He had, it seemed, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Ellis into an omnibus, and 
had immediately begun to annoy her 
by a prolonged and impudent scrutiny. 
paying special attention to the little 
hand-bag she carried. Her natural sus- 
picion became alarm when he left the 
omnibus at the same corner, and fol- 
lowed her homewards; but alarm had 
changed to panic when he had ad- 
dressed her from behind. She had im- 
mediately broken into a run, reaching 
her house at last in an exhausted con- 
dition. The prisoner, taking advantage 
of the open door, had stepped into the 
house and concealed himself in a front- 
room. There he had been discovered 
later, holding in his hand the bag 
which contained ‘Mrs. Ellis’s purse; and 
he had failed to account for his con- 
duct except by a story which was ab- 
surd and false in every particular. 

Such was the plain and straightfor- 
ward narrative of Mr. Ellis. When the 
Earl] heard the last words his anger re- 
turned. It would have been better if 
he had kept his temper; but it was not 
in him to hear such a charge without 
indignation. He protested therefore, 
and soon found himself in further diffi- 
culties. : 

“My story was quite true,” he cried 


angrily. “It was true from beginning 
to end. I can explain everything. I 


mistook this woman for one who had 
ealled at my house this evening, and 
had failed to see me. 


She bore a letter 
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which I wanted, so I followed her di- 
rectly she had gone. I must have lost 
sight of the proper person, and mis- 
taken this man’s wife for her.” 

The inspector listened without emo- 
tion. When he had considered the mat- 
ter he put a sudden question: 

“Where is your house?” 

It was most unfortunate. The an- 
swer was upon Lord Cumberwell’s lips; 
but he held it back. If he gave it, his 
hopes of secrecy would be destroyed 
in one word. And while he hesitated, 
the face of the inspector hardened. 

“Where is your house?’ he repeated 
briefly. 

The Earl recovered himself. “Give 
me a word privately,” he said in the 
most dignified manner he could as- 
sume. “I have no objection to telling 
you; but I do not wish this ridiculous 
affair to become public property.” 

There was a pause. The police clerks 
winked at each other and smiled. 
Perhaps they had heard similar ap- 
peals before. Mr. Ellis then made an 
observation in a sarcastic tone. 

“He will tell you privately, inspector. 
No doubt he will also tell you privately 
why he hid himself in my house in- 
stead of knocking at the front-door, 
like any ordinary man!” 

That was an effective thrust. The 
inspector looked at Lord Cumberwell 
with a kind of grim inquiry. “Answer 
that if you can,” his look seemed to 
say; and Lord Cumberwell saw that he 
could not answer it. To say that he 
had slipped into the house to avoid the 
policeman would make an ugly case 
look still uglier. 

“I can explain,” he repeated, “if you 
will give me a moment in private.” 

But the inspector, without reply, 
turned to a desk, and began, apparent- 
ly, to make notes of the charge. Lord 
Cumberwell, glaring upon those around 
him, strove to keep his rage under con- 
trol. He saw that in this lay his only 
hope of evading the toils which seemed 
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to be closing about his feet. Striving 
to calm himself, he waited for another 
opportunity. 

“What is your name?” asked the in- 
spector suddenly. 

“I am ready to tell you in private,” 
answered the Earl after a brief pause. 

“And you still refuse your address?” 

“I have told you already that I do 
not refuse it, sir.” 

These replies were given with a great 
attempt to be firm yet courteous; but 
the smiles of the company were plainly 
apparent. Lord Cumberwell felt rather 
than saw them, and tried to remember 
who he really was—a Minister of State, 
whose name was almost a household 
word in the country; and all this was 
taking place within a mile or two of 
his own house! It was worse than an 
absurdity—it was an outrage. Drawing 
himself to his full height, he said to 
the officer: 

“Let me warn you, sir, that you are 
doing a foolish thing. Having refused 
me an opportunity to explain, you 
must be responsible for any conse- 
quences, however serious. Let me ask 
you to do one thing before it goes too 
far. Let me send for some one who 
will answer for me and whose word 
will satisfy you.” 

The inspector gave no answer for a 
moment, and appeared to take no 
notice of the words. But when he had 
finished the sheet he showed that he 
had been considering them. Perhaps 
the prisoner’s insistence had impressed 
him, though the case against the man 
was a perfectly clear one. 

“Well,” he said curtly, “who is the 
person you speak of?” 

The Earl considered rapidly. It was 
his first impulse to send for his secre- 
tary, who would probably still be found 
at Baynton Square. He saw, how- 
ever, that this step would be fatal to 
his desire for secrecy, for if Mr. Lom- 
bard were named everything must come 
out. He tried to think of some one 
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else, and immediately remembered a 
close personal friend, who was also 
one of his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment. This was a man who would do 
perfectly, and whose very name ought 
to be a sufficient guarantee for any 
one. He was also so prudent, so im- 
perturbable, that no surprise, no ri- 
diculous discegery, would have power 
to disturb his equanimity or move him 
to utter a word of astonishment. He 
would come at once, and he would not 
let the secret escape. 

“The person I speak of,” he said 
calmly, “is the Marquis of Leyshon. 
His house is in St. James’s Gardens.” 

His words created a sensation. Even 
the inspector was amazed. 

“The Marquis of Leyshon!”’ he 
echoed. 

“The Minister for War!” added Mr. 
Ellis. 

“Yes,” said Lord Cumberwell, 
Minister for War.” 

There was a silence, and then the 
sensation had passed. Mr. Ellis smiled 
oddly, and the police clerks bent over 
their work. They were beginning to 
see that this prisoner provided an in- 
teresting case, but that he was now go- 
ing into the clouds. This was too 
much! 

But as soon as the inspector had 
given the matter a moment's consider- 
ation he appeared to see it in a differ- 
ent light. He gave Lord Cumberwell 
what may be described as one of his 
official glances, keen, quick, and 
searching. Somehow he could not con- 
ceal the fact that he was impressed, 
and his next remark confirmed this. 
The tone was even thoughtful and con- 
siderate. 

“I think,” he said, “that I must con- 
sult some one else. Please take seats 
and wait. I shall be back in five min- 
utes.” 

He signed to the policeman, and 
whispered a few words to him at the 
door; then he went out, leaving the 
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man standing where they had spoken. 
The police-clerks turned to glance at 
the Earl with renewed interest, Mr. 
Ellis with some surprise. This turn 
in events had taken them aback. 

Lord Cumberwell, however, was 
filled with relief. He took a seat with 
his back to Mr. Ellis, and congratu- 
lated himself. This awful affair was 
closing at last; he had been exceeding- 
ly lucky to think of Lord Leyshon. 
The inspector had changed his tone at 
once, and even the constable, from his 
place at the door, seemed to regard his 
late captive with something like re- 
spect, something like apprehension. 
Well, they had been very stupid, very 
discourteous; but the affair had been 
a horrible misunderstanding from the 
first. There was some excuse for them. 

He waited impatiently, wondering 
whom the inspector had gone to con- 
sult. Perhaps it was a superior resid- 
ing in the neighborhood—perhaps a 
magistrate. Then he began to think of 
the lost document again. Somehow re- 
cent incidents had minimized the seri- 
ousness of his loss, and he could regard 
it more reasonably. Perhaps the paper 
was now in the hands of the police, or 
perhaps the Scotland Yard man had 
been right after all. In any case, the 
chances seemed now to be all in his 
favor. He could hope that the thing 
Was really lost, and that it would not 
reappear. In three days his coup would 
be made, and he could afford to laugh 
at every one. 

At that point he really did laugh, to 
the amazement of all around him. 
Then he recollected his position, and 
looked up. The policeman at the door 
was gazing at him with visible appre- 
hension, and the others with surprise. 
He sobered down immediately. 

Just then the inspector returned with 
a companion. The policeman whis- 


pered to him as he came in, glancing 
sideways at the Earl. 
nodded meaningly. 


The inspector 
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His companion was an elderly gen- 
tleman of benign ard cultured appear 
ance The Earl decided at once that 
he was a local magistrate, and pre 


pared for a gentle examination. He 
rose to meet the stranger. 

“Good-evening,” said the elderly gen- 
tleman pleasantly. 

“Good-evening,” said the Earl with 
dignity. 

“I understand,” said the elderly gen- 
tleman, “that there is—well, a little 
difficulty, and that you wish to have 
some one sent for—in fact, the Mar- 
quis of Leyshon.” 

Lord Cumberwell inclined his head 
with increased graciousness. This per- 
son’s scrutiny was as keen as the in- 
spector’s, but it was kindly, sympa- 
thetic, benevolent. There was a pause, 
while he seemed to be considering fur- 
ther questions. 

“Unless I am mistaken,” he went on, 
in an almost confidential tone, “the 
Marquis is a personal friend of yours?” 

“He is,” answered Lord Cumberwell 
with some surprise. 

“And I suppose,” said the elderly 
gentleman, “that you are acquainted 
with other eminent personages—the 
Premier, for instance.” 

Lord Cumberwell stared. The words 
had been spoken softly—so softly that 
they had scarcely been heard even by 
the inspector. They had been spoken 
with a certain meaning—he could see 
that by the look which accompanied 
them. Then what was their meaning? 

It flashed upon him at once. This 
gentleman had recognized him, and 
that was the explanation. Being a 
magistrate, he was likely to be ac- 
quainted with the Minister’s personal 
appearance, and he had known him 
immediately. Why, there was one 
London magistrate, Charleston, whom 
the Ear] regarded as a persona! friend, 
and this, no doubt, was just such a 
man as Charleston, keen, cultured, 
and, above all, prudent. As soon as he 

















had recognized the prisoner he had 
grasped the whole absurd situation, 
and had perceived the need of caution. 
The Minister’s name and station must 
not be revealed to the eager watchers 
about him, and he was acting, there- 
fore, with a forethought and consider- 
ation entirely creditable to him. 

The Earl could have embraced him. 
Never before, surely, had there been 
such an instance of the right man 
turning up at the right moment. 
He stepped back a pace or two, so that 
their talk should not be overheard, and 
signed to this new friend to follow: 
then, leaning forward, he laid an eager 
finger upon his sleeve. 

“I believe,” he whispered, “that you 
know who I am?” 

The elderly gentleman’s face showed 
complete understanding; he simply 
nodded. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said Lord 
Cumberwell earnestly. “I am intense- 
ly relieved. You perceive that I have 
become implicated in a most ridiculous 
affair—most ridiculous. My only wish 
now is to escape from it without being 
recognized. You will respect my de- 
sire for secrecy ?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered the 
elderly gentleman. “Most certainly!” 

“Then I leave it to you,” said Lord 
Cumberwell. “I am in your hands.” 

That was enough. With a reassur- 
ing look the elderly gentleman turned 
back to the inspector, and conversed 
with him in whispers for several mo- 
ments. The Earl waited in grateful ex- 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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Then the inspector left the 
room, and the stranger returned. 
“There will be one or two formalities 


pectation. 


to arrange,” he whispered. “But you 
need not wait here. Come away into 
another room.” 

The inspector reappeared almost at 
once, and they followed him out. Lord 
Cumberwell, if he could have done so, 
would have shaken the dust of the 
office from his feet with joy and 
thanksgiving. 

They passed down a stone corridor 
until they came to an open door. 
There the inspector drew back, as 
though to give precedence to the others. 
Lord Cumberwell, all naturally, passed 
on. 

Then the door was closed quickly be- 
hind him, and he found himself alone. 
With a shock of enlightenment he heard 
the door locked and barred. He stared 
at the place in which he stood, and one 
look was enough. 

The meaning of what had just oc- 
curred was suddenly terribly clear, 
He sprang to the door, and vainly tried 
to open it. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. “Let me 
out—I am the Earl of Cumberwell—I 
am not mad—I am a Minister of State! 
You shall pay for this. Good heavens!” 

A crowning indignity had been laid 
upon him. His request for the pres- 
ence of the Marquis of Leyshon had 
suggested to the inspector that he was 
a lunatic at large; and the room in 
which he stood was a police cell. 

W. E. Cule. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Life and Labor of the People in London. 
It was a fitting completion to this vast 
and moving drama, and its perusal left 
upon the mind that sense of satisfac- 
tion which is always associated with 
the promise of “things made even.” 
Dark as many aspects of London life 
are, Mr. Booth, as the result of his un- 
equalled experience, presented to us no 
pessimistic summary of things. Slow- 
ly amelioration is accelerating its pace, 
and the social problems of the future 
promise to be rather the products of 
the actual age than the inheritance of 
far-off unhappy things. Mr. Booth 
has too judicial a mind to wander far 
into the field of prophecy; but certainly 
he looks forward with hope and not 
despair. He has been able to see Lon- 
don largely, and to diagnose its condi- 
tion as a whole; he has beez able to 
prescribe treatment which will meet 
not only the unhealthy symptoms that 
he has seen, but will avoid incipient 
symptoms that he has foreseen; and he 
has treated the whole matter with a de 
tachment of mind which is as rare as 
it is illuminating. Mr. Booth’s own 
modest estimate of his labors as given 
in the volume now under review may 
well be quoted here:— 


The last word I would add is this: 
the object of the sixteen volumes has 
been to describe London as it appeared 
in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Beyond this I have sought, 
however imperfectly, to show what is 
being done to ameliorate its condi- 
tions, and have suggested some direc- 
tions in which advance might be 
made; but this last was no part of the 
original design, which was, solely, to 
observe and chronicle the actual, leav- 
ing remedies to others. To this atti- 
tude I would now revert. For the 
treatment of disease, it is first neces- 
sary to establish the facts as to its 
character, extent, and. symptoms. Per- 
haps the qualities of mind which en- 
able a man to make this inquiry are 
the least of all likely to give him that 
elevation of soul, sympathetic insight, 
and sublime confidence which must go 


to the making of a great regenerating 
teacher. I have made no attempt to 
teach; at the most I have ventured on 
an appeal to those whose part it is. 
Some individual views and convictions 
have been intentionally allowed to 
show themselves here and there in 
comments made, but no body of doc- 
trine is submitted. The dry bones that 
lie scattered over the long valley that 
we have traversed together lie before 
my reader. May some great soul, mas- 
ter of a subtler and nobler alchemy 
than mine, disentangle the confused 
issues, reconcile the apparent contra- 
dictions in aim, melt and commingle 
the various influences for good into 
one divine uniformity of effort, and 
make these dry bones live, so that the 
streets of our Jerusalem may sing 
with joy! 


So concludes this final volume, the 
seventeenth of the series, and with it 
ends one of the greatest scientific ef- 
forts of our time, and one that de- 
serves, we may venture to say, though 
we fear at the risk of displeasing Mr. 
Booth, the express recognition of the 
State. The volume itself (which con- 
tains a dedication of the whole work to 
Mrs. Booth, “without whose constant 
sympathy, help, and criticism, it could 
never have been begun, continuetl, or 
ended, at all’) deals first with “Some 
Comparisons’”—valuable comparisons— 
between poverty and overcrowding, 
birth-rate and death-rate, poverty in 
and out of London, between various 
methods of social inquiry, and between 
the social outlook—or rather, inlook—of 
Asia and Europe. The book deals sec- 
ondly with “The Habits of the People— 
Marriage and Morality, Sundays, Hol- 
idays, and Amusements, Betting, Drink, 
and Clubs.” Thirdly we have “Notes 
on Administration,” followed by the 
fine “Conclusion,” from which we have 
quoted. 

It is a hopeful sign that to-day “in 
every way there is considerably less 
crowding than ten years ago.” There 
is a “considerable improvement in 
housing conditions on the whole,” and 











there is “a population that is ready to 
appreciate and take advantage of the 
opportunities offered.” The expansion 
of London follows “lines and laws so 
detinite as to provide a stable basis for 
action, and to remove all excuse for 
want of preparation.” We shall see if 
anything is done by the local authori- 
ties to take advantage of these “lines 
and laws.” In the comparison between 
birth-rate and death-rate Mr. Booth es- 
tablishes a remarkable relationship: 
“If child mortality could be checked 
the birth-rate would certainly be re- 
duced, and a terrible waste of every 
kind would be prevented...... On the 
whole it may fairly be expected that 
concurrently with a rising standard of 
health we may see a fall in birth-rate 
as well as death-rate, and thus have no 
cause to fear, as the result of better 
sanitation, that the largest natural in- 
crease in population will ever be con- 
tributed by the lowest class.” Mr. 
Booth pleads for comparative inquiries 
into social questions:—“We want to 
have the real meaning of ‘improve- 
ment’ and ‘deterioration’ examined for 
us in the light of closer historical and 
comparative inquiry than has ever yet 
been made. Comparisons with the past 
are absolutely necessary to the true 
comprehension of all that exists to-day; 
without them we cannot penetrate to 
the heart of things.”” Mr. Booth’s com- 
parison of the Oriental and Occidental 
attitudes towards social questions is an 
eloquent piece of writing, and gives us 
an insight into his own work and as- 
pirations, the aspirations in another 
sphere of Arnauld, the Port-Royalist:— 

\ 


“The Eastern method is to transfer 
the struggle of life from the arena of 
the world to that of the soul, and quell 
it there; the Western to drown the 
tumult of the soul in action. Their 
ideal is a passionless Nirvana of in- 
dividual extinction, while we accept 
life as an incessant struggle with evil, 
a combat which, even if success seems 
hopeless, must still be maintained. 
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What religion has to offer in the West 
as in the Hast is a revolution of the 
soul; a change within, which will it- 
self change everything; but which, in- 
stead of ending life’s activities, ren- 


ders them, with the heightening of 
conscience, even more acute and per- 
haps more complicated. There arises 
contest within contest; with ourselves 
and with our own passions; with 
others and with their passions, and 
each effort made has its fore-runner 
and its sequel. Like wrestlers we 
strive wrist to wrist before the deci- 
sive throw. And no throw is final. 
Fresh adversaries spring up. Our emo- 
tions and passions prove the dragon’s 
teeth of the fable. The very idea of 
repose is banished to another life. In 
this one we do not desire it.” 


When we turn to the “habits of the 
people” we do not meet with discour- 
agement. Indeed, the encouragement 
is vast when we think of a century 
ago. “There seems to be no doubt that 
the age of marriage is rising. Clubs 
and wider interests generally are cer- 
tainly exercising a good effect in this 
direction.” The evils of Bank Holi- 
days are freely noted. The music- 
halls scarcely give an entertainment up 
to the highest standard that would be 
enjoyed by most. “Anything that can 
rightly be called music is seldom pro- 
duced at a local music-hall,” yet “the 
taste for music, and for good music, in 
all classes is undoubted.” The evil of 
betting is great: “In spite of all at- 
tempted interference, there is no doubt 
that the habit is on the increase.” The 
evil of drink is also still a great one. 
Mr. Booth is convinced that there is 
more drinking though less drunkenness 
than formerly, “and that the increase 
in drinking is to be laid mainly to the 
account of the female sex. This latter 
phase seems to be one of the unex- 
pected results of the emancipation of 
women,” but fortunately it is very rare 
among young girls. “The great part 
played by drink in the genesis of pov- 
erty cannot be denied but 
it is not really possible to iso- 
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late drink as a cause of poverty. It 
plays a part, and a great part, but it 
is only as the accompaniment of idle- 
hess, extravagance, incompetence, or 
ill-health that it is fatal.” Increase of 
interest and self-respect is the cure. 
“Interest,” as we pointed out in our 
earlier review, is the true solvent of 
nearly all social problems. The geol 
influence of clubs over girls is to be 
noted. These clubs create the needed 
wider “interest” in life, with the result 
that “marriage is more seriously un- 
dertaken” and life becomes both hap- 
pier and more moral. One result of a 
new interest in life is a great increase 
of kindness to animals,—a most signifi- 
cant fact. 

With respect to the licensing of pub- 
lic-houses, Mr. Booth regards it as a 
great essential of reform “to improve 
the character of the places where al- 
cohol is sold.” The scenes that occur 
in half the public-houses of London on 
Saturday night find their origin “not 
so much in the character of our people 
as in the conditions under which alco- 
hol is purveyed.” On the question of 
organized vice ‘Mr. Booth has much to 
say that cannot be dealt with here; but 
we must remark that all who are en- 
gaged in efforts to deal with this ter- 
rible evil must read the chapter upon 
it. His suggestions seem to us wise in 
the extreme, and would eliminate the 
most disastrous and iniquitous aspect 
of this difficult and seemingly insoluble 
question. With respect to the organi- 
zation of charity Mr. Booth advo- 
cates :— 


(1) An extension of the system of 
a common Poor Fund, subject to agree- 
The Spectator. 


ment as to the principles of admin- 
istration; (2) Consultations between 
Boards of Guardians and charitable 
agencies as to relief, and a distinct 
recognition of their respective spheres; 
and, as applicable to the whole coun- 
try as well as London, (3) Old-age pen- 
sions [seven shillings at seventy 
years], coupled with the then practica- 
ble abolition of out-relief. By these 
means most of the difficulties, both of 
Poor Law administration and charity 
organization, would be removed or 
lightened. 


Space forbids us to deal with Mr. 
Booth’s admirable analysis of the hous- 
ing problem. It is invaluable. We 
heartily recommend this remarkable 
book, which, whetber regarded alone 
or as the coping-stone of a great work, 
will occupy a permanent place in social 
literature. Mr. Booth might well feel 
proud of his achievement, though pride 
is not often to be found in men who do 
such deeds as he has done. Let our 
readers consider for a moment what 
the production of this work means. 
Mr. Booth has done what, we venture 
to say, no Government Department 
with all its vast resources would have 
dared to undertake. To use Raleigh’s 
inimitable phrase: “What none hath 
dared thou hast done.” And all the 
time Mr. Booth has been making and 
holding for himself the position of one 
of the great business men of England. 
As we have already suggested, it is 
humility, not pride, that goes wiih 
such work as this. But if Mr. Booth 
is not likely to feel the touch of pride 
himself, we, his countrymen, at least 
can, and do, feel intensely and grate- 
fully proud of him and of what he has 
accomplished. 
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THE BALKANS AFLAME. 


The inevitable has happened at last. 
The fire which has been smouldering so 
long in the unemancipated portion of 
European Turkey, and which in late 
years has sent up increasingly menacing 
jets of flame, has now taken real hold, 
and the Balkans are only too “well 
alight.” Everybody who has watched 
the course of events in those regions 
with any care and intelligence knew 
that unless preventive steps of a 
thoroughgoing character were taken 
this was bound to happen, not only 
sooner or later, but soon, rather than 
later. In December last we pointed out 
that there had been “something alike 
in the quantity and in the quality of 
the Macedonian outbreaks during the 
past summer and autumn that indi- 
eated the existence of forces which, if 
allowed to gather further head, would 
lead to disorders on a scale necessi- 
tating active European intervention.” 
We welcomed the evidence which ap- 
peared to exist that all the Powers 
were more or less deeply impressed 
with the urgency of the call for effec- 
tive diplomatic action during the win- 
ter, and that there was an accord be- 
tween those most immediately con- 
cerned—Russia and Austria—with a 
view to pressing upon the Porte the 
adoption of genuine reforms. But we 
maintained that it was impossible to 
trust the present Sultan to select and 
support with the necessary steadiness 
officials of the type required to provide 
the elementary conditions of decent 
government to the Macedonians of all 
faiihs and races, and, therefore, that 
to give reforms a fair chance, Euro- 
pean supervision of some kind was a 
vital requisite. That requisite was not 
secured. In response to representations 


from Russia and Austria, which Eng- 
‘land as the King’s Speech yesterday 


claimed, strongly supported, the Porte 
agreed to a list of reforms, which, on 
paper and at a distance, had a not al- 
together inadequate appearance, and 
selected an official with a good record, 
Hussein Hilmi Pasha, as Governor- 
General of Macedonia, to put them into 
execution. But he was not under 
European supervision. He was simply, 
like all other existing Turkish Pashas, 
the representative of a Sovereign who 
was known to have no desire or inten- 
tion whatever to provide justice or 
security to his Christian subjects. He 
may have sincerely aimed at effecting 
an improvement in the wretched con- 
dition of the Macedonian Christians. 
But he had not the authority or the 
backing from Constantinople required 
to enable him to establish peace in the 
province on the basis of fair and equal 
treatment of persons of all creeds and 
races. It is said—and Mr. Balfour, in 
the brief conversation which took place 
in the House of Commons last Monday 
on the subject, adopted the view—that 
the action of revolutionary bands made 
it almost impossible for the reforms 
which have been, in name, conceded at 
the instance of Russia and Austria to 
be carried out. There may be some 
truth in this contention. Certainly the 
profoundly discontented and disordered 
condition of the province made Hussein 
Hilmi’s task, unless he were a Heaven- 
sent administrator, one of very great 
difficulty. But the real truth we be- 
lieve to be that the people of the prov- 
ince recognized that there was little if 
any intention on the part of their Sov- 
ereign that reforms should be carried 
through even temporarily, and no guar- 
antee whatever that any improvement, 
if effected, would be permanent. They 
believed the scheme of reforms, in a 
word, to be a sham, and though per- 
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haps not so on its face, as technically 
adopted by the Porte, nor certainly in 
the intention of the Powers who joined 
in demanding it, yet in its absence of 
effective supervising and enforcing 
machinery a sham it was. 

It had no greater promise of genuine- 
ness than the clause of the Berlin 
Treaty assuring reforms to Macedonia, 
which for five and twenty years of mis- 
ery and oppression has been a dead 
letter. In these circumstances, emi- 
nently inconvenient and, indeed, dan- 
gerous to European tranquility as their 
conduct may be, it is impossible to 
adopt an attitude of righteous condem- 
nation towards those Macedonians who 
went on organizing insurrection, de- 
spite the Austro-Russian scheme of re- 
forms. That there are scoundrels 
among them is very possible, indeed, al- 
most certain, though the special corres- 
spondent of the Times, who has lately 
spent several months in Macedonia, 
does not hold that there is any suffi- 
cient evidence for the view adopted by 
Mr. Balfour that as between the revo- 
lutionary bands and the Turkish troops 
the interests of “historic truth” require 
that the “balance of criminality” should 
be assigned to the former. The point 
to be really remembered, however, in 
this connection is that Turkish rule 
tends to breed savages where it does 
not breed cowards, and that it would 
be a miracle if in any rising against 
that rule atrocities were not com- 
mitted. Another point which has now 
come out quite clearly is, that what- 
ever part may have been played by ad- 
venturers from Bulgaria in stirring up 
disorder in Macedonia in the past, the 
present insurrection is not mainly, if 
at all, of foreign manufacture. For it 
has sprung up and spread most rapidly 
in the western part of the province, 
the most remote from the Principality, 
and so far it has failed to awaken any 
such response of feeling in Bulgaria as 
would inevitably have been manifested 





on the occasion of a powerful move- 
ment undertaken with a view to the ac- 
cession of the Insurgents, if successful, 
to the virtually independent Bulgarian 
State. The revolt, in a word, is the 
natural result of the continuance of 
Turkish rule of the type steadily fa- 
vored and encouraged by the present 
Sultan, which, in the opinion of the 
Times correspondent, may truthfully be 
ealled “the worst Government on the 
face of this earth,” for a quarter of a 
century after better government had 
been solemnly guaranteed by Europe, 
and secured to the close kinsmen and 
neighbors of the sufferers. It will not 
do to say that the rising is mainly 
brought about by intimidation prac- 
tised on the part of the revolutionary 
committees. Intimidation, more or less, 
always prevails in connection with in- 
surrections, exercised against those 
whose fears would normally keep them 
quiet even under whatever oppression. 
But they are not intimidated men for 
the most part, we may be sure, who are 
now maintaining obstinate conflicts 
against Turkish soldiers, occupying 
and defending positions of importance 
against heavy bombardment, and, in- 
deed, it is said, in many places making 
the open country too hot for the Turk- 
ish soldiers to occupy. 

What, then, is Europe going to do? 
Is the fire, now spreading eastwards, 
as telegrams published yesterday say, 
to be allowed to rage on indefinitely 
until the Principality of Bulgaria is in- 
evitably involved, and, out of jealousy 
against Bulgarian predominance in 
Macedonia, Servia, and quite possibly 
Greece also, are drawn into the con- 
flagration? Are we to hope for the 
extinction of the blaze by torrents of 
blood shed, together with infinite hor- 
rors certain to be committed, by an in- 
furiated and triumphant Ottoman sol- 
diery? In the latter event, order and 
peace, of a kind, will be restored, but 
the self-respect of Europe will be al- 

















most irreparably injured by the scan- 
dal of acquiescence in the horrors 
which will have been witnessed. In 
the former event, the range of the po- 
litical disturbance will become so great 
that some of the Powers, unwilling as 
they are to move, will almost certainly 
feel compelled to intervene to protect 
their traditional interests and aspira- 
tions. The evolution of a much bigger 
Bulgaria, on the one hand, or the suc- 
cessful intervention of Servia on the 
other, would raise issues which would 
be regarded as of vital importance to 
their respective influence and prestige 
by Austria and Russia, or both. In 
other words, the policy of “keeping a 
ring” while a vast and savage struggle 
is waged in the Balkans means either 
the lasting disgrace of Europe, or in 
the end, in all probability, just that 
disastrous clash of the Powers, for the 
avoidance of which they are tempted 
to stand aloof and wash their hands of 
the whole business. It is a position of 
Economist. 
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enormous difficulty and enormous re- 
sponsibility. The interests of this coun- 
try are not primarily affected as much 
as those of other Powers, but British 
honor cannot be said to be unaffected 
by the developments of a _ situatior 
which has grown out of the Berlin Con- 
gress, in which England played se 
prominent a part. In these circum. 
stances, it is, at least, to be hoped that 
British diplomacy will be exercised in 
such a manner as to facilitate, and 
even stimulate, some such joint action 
on the part of Austria and Russia as 
will prove effective for the termination 
of bloodshed and for the establishment 
of a system of government in Mace- 
donia which will afford reasonable 
guarantees for the fair treatment in 
future of all sections of the population. 
The larger the European concert to 
that end, the less chance would there be 
of substantial resistance on the part 
of the Turk. 





IN MEMORY OF PHIL MAY. 


Sic transit. 


All, alas, too soon! .. ." 


The world grows staid and stern and sad; 
December takes the place of June 

And Duty flouts at Folly’s fad. 

Our later wisdom treats as mad 
The joy of life that once seemed gay, 

The Good has still to battle Bad— 
But old Bohemia died in May. 


He saw his kind by sunlit noon— 

The bore, the bounder, and the cad; 
The donah and her coster coon; 

The guttersnipe most thinly clad. 

For him their day was mostly glad, 
Their life a jestful roundelay. 

No more they'll dance it to his Strad., 


For old Bohemia died in May. 
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He’d make the roystering rigadoon 
Immortal on a blotting pad— 
As Mr. Punch’s pantaloon— 
Or on the enterprising “ad.” 
Come young, come old, come lass, come lad, 
He always saw the sunny day, 
And each man felt an undergrad— 
But old Bohemia died in May. 


ENVOY 


Mirth wraps her in the mourner’s plaid; 
The curtain falls upon the play 

And all the wayward world is sad, 
For old Bohemia died in May. 


The Tatler. 
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The preparation of Mr. Whistler’s 
biography has been entrusted to Mrs. 
Pennell. Mr. Whistler was a writer of 
abundant and racy letters besides 
those designed for the public eye, and 
these and other interesting material 
will be in Mrs, Pennel’s hands. 


Among the more serious books on 
the list of Houghton, Miffiln & Co. for 
fall publication are “The Nature of 
Goodness” by Professor George H. 
Palmer, “Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith” by George A. Gordon, and 
“Witnesses of the Light” by Washing- 
ton Gladden. 


The London Daily Mail reports that 
the building in Portugal St., Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, which is said to 
have been the original of Dickens’ 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” has been 
sold to an American, who will eventu- 


ally take it to pieces and re-erect it on . 


this side of the Atlantic. 


The title of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s 
new volume of Old Chester stories, 


which will be published soon by Har- 
per & Bros., has been changed from 
“Old Chester Folk” to “Dr. Lavendar’s 
People,” taking its name from the wise 
and kind-hearted old clergyman who is 
a central figure in these as in the ear- 
lier series. 


It is disheartening to learn from the 
Athenzeum’s review of Continental lit- 
erature that naturalism in fiction flour- 
ishes on the Continent. In Denmark 
it seems to be particularly prevalent 
among women novelists, one of whom, 
Mrs. Agnes Henningsen, has recently 
published a very big book called “‘Lep- 
ers” which is fully as repulsive as the 
title indicates. 


Much has been said about the prices 
which A. Conan Doyle exacts from the 
publishers, and just at present his 
price is quoted at $2 a word for every- 
thing that he writes. But he did not al- 
ways command such rates. One Lon- 
don publishing house has on its files 
a letter from him, in which he offered 
to enter into contract at the specified 























rate of a cent and a half a word. His 
proposition, moreover, was rejected. 


Miss Mary Gladstone, now Mrs. 
Drew, appears to have been fortunate 
in her correspondents. The letters 
written to her by Mr. Ruskin, and re- 
cently published, have attracted wide 
actention, and now it is announced 
that the letters written to her by the 
late Lord Acton will be published with- 
in about six months. The letters be- 
gan in the seventies and are said to be 
full of brilliant criticism, literary, his- 
torical and political. 


English publishers, who had been 
looking forward to a brisk business this 
autumn, after the somewhat unsatis- 
factory spring trade, are now disquiet- 
ed by apprehensions that the country 
will be thrown into the distractions of 
a general political campaign. They 
have an added anxiety in the fact that, 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s plans were to 
be approved and paper were to be 
made subject to a duty the consequent 
rise in the price would greatly em- 
barrass them. 


Mr. John L. Griffiths of Indianapo- 
lis, to whom the executors of the late 
President Harrison have entrusted the 
preparation of his Life, has been in 
England this summer, for the purpose, 
among other things, of securing the co- 
operation of the late President’s asso- 
ciates among the commissioners and 
counsel who were engaged in the Ven- 
ezuela boundary arbitration. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Griffiths has been well 
received and that several estimates of 
the subject of his biography will be 
placed at his disposal. The projected 
work will be published in about two 
years. 


The Athenzum remarks that Mr. 
Bodley’s friends, who, while congratu- 
lating him on his Coronation “chapter 
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of history,” have regretted the inter- 
ruption which it caused to the great 
work ‘of his life on France, will be 
glad to learn that he has returned to 
his home in the South to resume the 


latter. Mr. Bodley began the actual 
writing of his book on the Church and 
religious questions in France five years 
ago, so it was well advanced when it 
was interrupted by the preparation of 
his recent volume. The interruption 
was not altogether inopportune, as ec- 
elesiastical affairs in France have 
taken such an acute turn that the de- 
lay of a year in the production of the 
work will greatly add to its complete- 
ness. 


The mysterious manuscript, to which 
reference was made in this depart- 
ment several weeks ago, has been pub- 
lished under the title “The MS. in a 
Red Box.” It is an historical romance 
of considerable merit. But the cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, 
and the ingenious use which has been 
made of them for advertising purpos- 
es, justify the remark of a London 
correspondent that the incident will 
set a new fashion for authors to fol- 
low. Manuscripts, he says, will now be 
left in railway trains, in hotel rooms 
and in hansom cabs. No longer will 
the young author waste time and post- 
age stamps in sending his manuscript 
from one publishing house to another. 
He will simply drop it somewhere, 
with a calm confidence that it will 
find its way to some enterprising pub- 
lisher, who will at once publish it, 
with the title, “MS. Found in an 
Area,” or “MS. Found in a Lost Lug- 
gage Room.” It might even be ad- 
visable for authors to inclose their 
manuscript novels in tightly corked 
bottles, and drop them overboard from 
the Calais boat. A fair proportion of 
them would be picked up by fishermen 
and brought to land, where they would 
be eagerly seized by publishers. 
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THE VISIONARY. 


A subtle gleam he carries at his breast, 

Some deep delivery of light that shows 

Long vistas where the dreaming hills 
unclose, 

And at the end bright seas no keel 
has prest. 


His the glad song Saint Francis loved 
the best; 
And with a poet’s cunning well he 
knows 
Where best to find the wind behind 
the rose, 
And all the loves that minister to rest. 
No mark or favor on his brow be 
found; 
No edge of grandeur through his 
words shall slip; 
With eyes cast down upon th’ indif- 
ferent ground, 
And tender movements dying on 
his lip, ; 
He takes the long wind’s uttermost 
far sound, 
And finds in earth an endless fel- 
lowship. 
D. A. L. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


DANDELION. 


Starry-rayed, and a heart of gold, 
Looking up to the sky, 
A lifted face to the sun and rain, 
A smile to the passer-by: 
Wayside warder, sentinel flower, 
What is your password—say? 
You know the seasons, you tell the 
hour, 
And you hold a title, in sun and show- 
er, 
To a simple right-of-way. 


You have sisters inside the garden 
wall, 
Tended with human care; 
They grow up graceful and fair and 
tall, 
But naught of your freedom share. 
Their beauty is hid from the vulgar 
gaze, 
They pine in a wilting ease; 


But you—you are light of the lowly 
ways, 
You shine on the common, you star the 
braes: 
Boon-comrade of the breeze. 


A lifted face to the rain and sun, 
Eyes moist with the morning dew, 

A nod and a smile for every one, 
And the joy of living for you. 

Starry-rayed, and a heart of gold, 
Planted by God’s own hand; 

Too poor you are to be bought or sold, 

Too free to forsake the healthy wold: 
Star-flower of No Man’s Land. 

Walter C. Howden. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


The gentle breeze bears sorrow in its 


sighing, . 
Low-voiced with sadness is the dis- 
tant sea; 
Even in summer’s prime all life seems 
dying, 
Because I drift apart from life with 
thee. 
Our ways divide. The coming of the 
morrow 
Shall see the song-birds and the sun- 
shine flown. 


I, in the Eden of our love, in sorrow, 
Shall stand among the withered 
flowers—alone. 


How can I bear each day the well- 
known faces? 
Thy face will absent be; all life 


grows sore. 
How can I seek the old familiar 
places, 
Knowing thy feet will tread the paths 
no more? 4 


The summer sun can bring to me no 
gladness, 
Dark clouds are gathering o’er the 
golden days; 
My heart feels but the coming night 
of sadness, 
For we have reached the parting of 
the ways. 
Mary H. Poynter. 


Chambers's Journal. 











